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THE LOVE PACT. 





CHAPTER II. 


Love will not be constrained by mastery. 

* * When mastery cometh sweet Love anon, 

Taketh his nimble wings, and, farewell, he is gone! 
CHAUCER. 


Tue first soft shadows of an early September 
twilight were drawing a grey veil around the 
fair pleasaunce of the Chateau d’Aubrion and 
shutting out some last few crimson rays of the 
setting sun, which still gleamed with fitful fierce- 
ness on the yellow and russet foliage of the 
ancient trees. 

In the principal salon of the chateau the 
family was gathered. The marquis, seated by 
a broad bay window overlooking the park, was 
deep in the columns of “ La Presse,” for, aristo- 
crat pur sang as he was, the old soldier had im- 
bibed sufficient democratic notions during his 
early campaigning days to relish such few strong 
political diatribes as the inexorable censor of the 
press would allow to pass him; Madame la 
Marquise, equally absorbed in the pages of a 
devotional work, which her confessor had spe- 
cially recommended, sat opposite; and Hélane, 
looking supremely beautiful in a somewhat pro- 
nounced toilette of maroon and amber silk, with 
which just sufficient amount of jewellery of ex- 
quisitely mounted amethysts and topazes well 
harmonised, was seated at the piano engaged in 
interpreting with masterly touch and expression 
the glorious Twelfth Mass of Mozart, all lighter 
music having been banished for many days, for 











[M. COCHART.] 


the affianced husband of Héléne D’Aubrion lay 
motionless and wordless far away in another 
land, where Life and Death were engaged ina 
dubious contest to decide which should claim for 
its own the stricken man. 

As Héléne arose from the instrument while 
the chords of the closing cadence still sounded, 
the marquise raised her eyes, shut the small 
volume, and said to her husband, inquiringly : 

«At what hour may we expect M. Georges 
Grandet ?” 

The marquis lowered his newspaper, glanced 
at the little pendule of malachite and bronze, and 
replied : 

“The train being punctual, the carriage should 
be even now in sight.” 

Héline stole softly to the side of a window 
from which the entire course of a winding drive 
that skirted one side of the park was still visi- 
ble. 

The husband and wife did not resume their 
reading. 

“T am glad that Georges is coming,” observed 
the marquise, after an interval. ‘ This terrible 
event, which casts so deep a gloom over all 
things—the harrowing suspense in which we 
live, while hopes and fears alternately prevail 
—is well nigh more than I can endure. I am 
not strong, and I have been sorely tried, 
Edouard.” 

The last few words were uttered in so low a 
tone that they escaped Héléne’s ears. 

The marquis made a meaning gesture impos- 
ing caution. 

“For you and Héléne the presence of our 
relative may afford pleasure, but I can scarcely 
hope that the giddy dandy will be more welcome 
to me than of old.” 








“Georges is a young man trés comme il faut, 
and the world speaks well of him.” 

The marquis shrugged his broad shoulders— 
a trick of the camp. 

“Ah! I am accustomed to read men,” he 
replied, with an air of dictatorial confidence. 

A little cry of pleasure from Héléne inter- 
rupted the discussion of her cousin’s merits and 
faults. 

The carriage was in sight, and in the course 
of a few minutes the visitor was ushered in. 

Monsieur Georges Grandet was a young man 
of about twenty-two, rather below the middle 
height, and extremely fragile in appearance. 
His features were good, but too small and deli- 
cate for those of a man, and the little, light, 
flossy moustache, of which the ends were cired 
and spiked & l’empereur, was not of sufficient. 
prominence to redeem the countenance from its 
well-nigh childish pettiness. 

The young man’s eyes, however, were extremely 
good—large, hazel, steadfast eyes, which won a 
spectator’s thoughts away from the effeminate 
face, and gave him some “ assurance of a man” 
still. 

For the rest Georges Grandet was a Parisian 
gandin of the first water—a French equivalent 
for the English “dandies” who in the earlier 
portion of the century carried their effeminacy 
to the most absurd extent. But your French 
exquisite will out-Brummell Brummell, and 
Georges was a model French exquisite. 

Observing the tightly-fitting redingote s¢ 
suggestive of the corset-maker’s aid, his tinv 
varnished boots, his little, delicate fingers, en- 
circled by heavy rings, and his general air of 
spick-and-span newness and glitter, it would not 
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old « is Telative 
[ us lain that the ladies of the 
fail L not sh in his sentiments. 


As Georges made his respective salutations 
with carefully observed etiquette, but appa- | 





rently spontaneous affection, the worn features 
of the marquisc took on an expression of plea- | 
suite, while a rosy flush mantled Héldne’s olive | 
cheeks and a bright light came into her large 


dark eyes. 

The marquis greeted his visitor with the ap- | 
proach to cordiality which his duty as host | 
prescribed, but the smile of welcome merely 
flitted over his proud face, then disappeared. 

As the first dinner-bell sounded at this junc- 
ture the subject of the marquis’s invitation to | 
Georges was deferred until the meal was con- | 
eluded. 

Again seated in the salon—when the dandy, 
in reply to the queries with which he was plied | 

| 


by the mother and daughter, had exhausted his 
budget of Parisian chit-chat and on-dits, the 
r‘unions of Madame Ja Conitesse Fanfan, the 
racing at Chantilly, the operiing of the last new 
|culevard, the most recehh work of Auber, the 

t success of Atboni, ot how Sophie Cruvelli’s 
‘rir face and wottderful toice charmed the sus- 
ccptible Parisiatisthe marquis approached the 
snibiect. 

‘* You have heatd, Georces, of the sad acci- 
€onut which threatens to ruin the cherished plan 
of a life ?” 

“Yes, I have heard of le Capitaine Mostyn’s 
il fortune,” réplied Georges, indifferently, with 
» covert glance at Hélene. 

''>e girl had been demurely looking down, as 
though unravelling the intrieacies of the luxn- 
vious carpet, while het: father spoke; but, 
lancing up as her cotsit replied, theit eyes 


\ light of sudden atimation came into 
Gcorges’ brown orbs, @nd with a deep blush 
Hiclone gazed downward tore steadfastly than 
1 ore. 

‘It is well,” resumed the marquis. ‘ Now, I 
weut to obtain more certain and satisfactory 





intelligence then that afforded by letters, and 
{ wish you, after a few days’ sojourn in the 
chateau, to accompany Dr. Dupont to England 

the purpose of bringing answers to queries 
with which you shall be furnished. My inereas- 
ing infirmities forbid me taking the journey. 


What do you s 


hire the reply wes made a servant, entering, 





muneed that hionsieur Cochart desired to see | 
nsieur le Marquis on business of great im- | 
mee. 

‘Eh bien, show Cochart in here. You have 
not seen Cochari lateix, Céeille ?” said the mar- 
euis, turning to his wite with » grim smile. 

*{ never wish to see him again,’ was the 
reply, in tones of the deepest repugnance. 


| 
} 

! 

«Mv rife has : en witeies dee tee +} { 
My wile has a strange dishke to my homme | 

| 

| 


des affaires. Georges,” observed the marquis, 
ith a slight laugh. “ You know the man— 
Cochart, the notary of Sarbeuf, a famous man 
cf businces, and my right hand. And, strange 
to say, my daughter shares her mother’s dis- 
a. 
“T know M. Cochart slightly,” replied the 
gandin, with his usual indifference. “If he 


were worth so active an emotion as dislike I 
should hate him.” 

And Georges bowed to the marquise and 
Hél ne in token of his agreement with their 
views. 

As he finished speaking a servant ushered 
the notary in. 

M. Cochart was a tall, extremely spare man, 
awkward of carriage and angular in limb. Of 
his age no approximate estimate could be 
formed ; as he could never have looked young, 
so he might never look older. 

His knees bent forward limply, but even in 
hoyhood they could never have had the elasticity 
of youth; his back was curved like the shell of 
a snail, and his narrow chest was as flat as a 
plate. 


man never stood erect and fronted the sky. 





The cadaverous face was wrinkled on brow and 


furrowed in cheek: but the puling, pale baby | he gave this testimony, and the slight, womanish 


have borne the same channels on its tiny fore- 
head—the same deep traits on its sallow face. 

But if the emaciated figure and corpse-like 
visage of the notary looked aged and worn and 
nerveless, there was at least one indication of 
vigour which belied such exhaustion—it was the 
marvellous, penetrating and powerful eyes of 
this singular personage. 

They were small and glassy, of a strange citron 
hue, and usually half hidden by the deep, pen- 
dulous eyelids which drooped. from under the 
shaggy eyebrows of coarse black.hair; but when 
their intent gaze fell he who encountered the 
glance felt that a strange, occult power looked 
at him through those green orbs—knew that a 
will, whether for good or evil, determined as 
evisly Death, greedy as an open grave, lurked in 
the brain of which those eyes were the avenues 
of intelligence. ’ 

The notary made his separate and distinct 
obeisances to the various members of the circle 
slowly and with the curious rigidity of an auto- 
maton: very humbly, even cringingly, to 
Monsieur le Marquis, very deferentially to 
Madame la Marquise, with an awkward attempt 
at modishness to Mademoiselle Héléne, and 
slightly, as by an afterthought, to M. Grandet. 
But the only face to which Cochart fully raised 
his eyes was that of the proud girl, and, mark- 
ing her scarcely veiled look of contemptuous in- 
difference, a gleam of ycliow fire seemed tochange 
the hue of the greenish pupils into the similitude 
of the lustre of an anaconda’s skin. 

Can I have a short private interview with 
Monsieur le Marquis?” said thé notary, in a 
strange, falsetto voice. ‘“ Itis of moment.” 

Without a word the marquis led the way to 
his study on the floor above. 

“What can that man want of thy father at 
this hour, Héléne ?” said the marehioness when 
they had left the room, and her voice held a 
vibration of fear. 

“T know not, ima mére, but T am happy that 
he is gone. I shudder at his look=his voice !” 

“The grey skeleton,” drawled Georges, in 
his Parisian gros parler. “His ugly face is 
quite enough to make you shiver, ma ‘belle 
cousine.” Georges Grandet’s speech flowed much 
more freely when the marquis was not. present. 
“Y marvel that my uncle chose such a man 
for his responsible adviser and agent.” 

“Cochart is an excellent man of business, 
Georges,” said the elder lady, reprovingly. 
“And you, like us women, know nothing of 
that.” 

“Eh bien! ma tante, how know you that I am 
so utterly ignorant of business ?” 

“The marquis says that you can only under- 


; stand the merits of the singers at the opera and 


the points of the horses which run on Sundays 
at Chantilly, Georges,’ replied the marquise, 
hesitating ly. 

“My unele considers me an empty-headed 
spendthrift?” said the young man, inquir- 


| ingly. 


“ He fears that you are—pardon me, Georges 
—dissipating your patrimony among the racing 
men with whom the English have cursed us.” 

A gloomy look passed momentarily over the 
smooth face of the dandy. 

“My uncele’s ideas are kind, yet he favours 
some English people and habits.” 

“He loved Lord Mostyn, and he respects the 
men who fought shoulder to shoulder with our 
brave French soldiers when they drove from 
Mamelon and Malakhoff the children of the men 
who thrust their cruel lances through the dying 
Frenchmen who fell in the bitter Russian snows, 
begging in vain for that quarter which a chival- 
rous enemy never yet refused to grant! Yes; 
my husband has right to love Lord Mostyn and 
his noble son, and it is right also that all his 
family should do the same.” 

And she glanced meaningly at Héléne. 

Georges evidently did not like the turn of 
the conversation. 

“I say nothing against Captain Mostyn or 


his father. I have met the captain. He is a 


noble man.” 
The little dandy looked furtively at Héléne as 





| from whom this nightmare form evelved must | hands were clenched meanwhile till their pa'e, 


well-trimmed nails were driven well nigh into 
the softpalms. 

«But my uncle misjudges me. Iam not yet 
penniless, nor bankrupt.” And he glanced at 
his redundant jewellery. “Still, let him be- 
ware of Cochart. If I dare I would warn him. 
Does he do anything on the Bourse ?” 

“T know nothing of my husband’s affairs,’ 
rejoined the marchioness, coldly. 

“N’importe! I know something of Cochart 
nevertheless. I ask no questions, but the mar- 
quis may find that even the feather-headed 
Parisian may be of use to him.” 

The entrance of the marquis interrupted fur- 
ther discussion of this topic. 

The oid noble was deathly pale and evidently 
deeply moved by the iatelligence he had re- 
ceived from the notary. But he entered calmly 
into the particulars of his nephew’s projected 
journey, and ere the little group separated for 
the night it was decided that Georges Grandet 
should proceed to England with the physician 
a week thence. 

When Héléne reached her own rooms she 
dismissed her soubrette, Lucille, with a few 
Kindly words. 

The girl knew lier mistress’s moods intimately. 
She comprehended that Héléne needed above all 
things that solitude in which the tears may 
flow unobserved by! éven kindly eyes—where 
the broken sobs may well tp from the o’er- 
charged heart, nor strike on any human ear. 

The charming little boudoir wore a look of 

exquisite fitness and repose... The soft lustre 
of the astral lamp lighted wp the well-chosen 
accessories of the chamber. 
. The furniture was in the taste of a past 
generation, but the severe and simple outlines 
which had been in vogue under the régime of 
the Revolutionists seemed to harmonise fitly 
with the classic features and queenly form of 
their owner. 

A few well-chosen paintings graced the walls, 
conspicuous amongst them being a water-colour 
sketch of an English mansion embowered 
amidst its enciteling oaks and beeches, and a 
small but vivid oil-painting of tlie Crucifixion. 

The girl glanced with a curious look of im- 
patience to the first and then turned to the 
gloomier delineation. She drew a prie-dieu be- 
fore the picture with hasty action, and then 
threw herself upon it in a kneeling posture, 
while her white, jewelled hands were upraised: 
and clasped convulsively ina mute appeal. 

As Héléne gazed hot, heavy tear-drops welled 
up into her dark eyes and trickled down her 
cheeks, which would now have shown a deathly 
white but that the olive which the fervent 
kisses of a Southern sun had bestowed could 
not be lightly driven thence. 

“ Grice ! grice!”’ she ejaculated, amidst thick- 
coming sobs. “Oh! mon Dieu! That I may 
see my duty—that I may do my father’s will 
and redeem his pledged word.” 

She bent her head upon the violet velvet 
covering of the chair and wept copiously. 

“Why cannot I love this Englishman ?” 
Héléne whispered as she raised her tear-bedewed 
countenance after some minutes’ space. “He is 
handsome—and brave—and noble—and chival- 
rous. He loves and praises ma patrie, my own 
dear land. Why cannot I love him ?” 


She rose from her devotional position and - 


paced the chamber with unequal steps. 

“Is it of ourselves that love comes?” con- 
tinved the girl. “Ah,me! itcannot be! Here, 
in my country, we hove no choice, and it is 
perchance unmeet that a French maiden should 
dare to whisper even to herself such thoughts 
as mine. Yet are we not wrong? Should the 
partner of a life’s journey—the nearest and 
dearest friend of all, before whose claims the 
tie of even parental love is weak—be chosen for 
a woman without her slightest word or wish ? 
It cannot be.” 

She paused at the oriel window, draped closely 
with a soft pink-and-white curtain, and drawing 
it aside, looked out over the broad park, which 
the yellow radiance of the harvest moon bathed 
in glory. 
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A well-known figure met the girl’s gaze —a 
man was sauntering slowly along, partly hidden 
by the closely-cut evergreen hedge which bounded 
the flower parterres. 

It was her cousin who was strolling over the 
grounds, indulging in a last cigar before retiring 
to rest. 

« No! I do not love the Englishman! I 


She paused. Even in the solitude of her 
own chamber maidenly modesty forbade the 
confession that the careless lounger on whom 
her eyes now rested had won her heart. 

«I wonder that mon pére esteems Georges so 
lightly. He is of our own old family—a gen- 
tleman, and good, and kindhearted. I know 
that he is frivolous. Ma foi! how frivolous the 
men can be—far worse than we poor women at 
whom they laugh! But Georges will shake off 
these weaknesses and become a power among 
men. I wish my father would consult him in- 
stead of that M. Cochart! I do not like that 
man. I fear him!” 

And the stately, prond Héléne gave a little 
shiver of unmistakable terror. 

She let the soft curtain drop from her fin- 
gers. 

Georges had disappeared, and the moonlit 
landscape had lost its beauty for her. As she 
stepped across the boudoir her eyes fell upon 
the English picture. 

“‘Thave never seen the home of my affianced,” 
she whispered. “It seems grand and noble, but 
he would take me hencs, from these olden an- 
cestral surroundings I love so well, to his cold, 
misty, island home, where the people are as cold 
as the dull, grey sky and the bleak winds. Ah! 
so unlike my own sunny land—ma chére belle 
France. Oh, for rescue! Oh, for mercy !” 

Again the girl knelt and poured forth her 
passionate orisons, then, somewhat calmer, she 
opened the folding-doors which gave entrance to 
her sleeping chamber. 

With a few rapid, deft touches she did up 
her wealth of glorious black hair for the night, 
then bathed her tear-stained face and commenced 
to undress. r 

As the rich silk dress “crept rustling to her 
knees” in turning to disembarrass herself of -it 
she caught a glimpse of her face on the surface 
of the large mirror by her side. 

Héléne almost recoiled from “the counterfeit 
presentment.” 

Could that strange, drawn, weary, heavy-eyed 
visage be hers? Yes, it was so! 

And she realised that this trial, this mental 
struggle — concealed even from her beloved 
mother as from her confessor—was beyond her 
strength. 

“Qh, for peace! for peace !” 

Then on the stillness of the quiet mansion a 
voice rose—thin, quavery, weak—the tones of an 
aged and feeble woman. 

Héléne knew that their old femme-de-charge 
was about singing her evening song, for Cathe- 
rine, the descendant of Huguenot forefathers, 
never omitted this. 

The soft though weak tones rose presently 
jubilant and clear: 

** Roi dus anges, 
Nos louanges 
Montent-elles jusqu’a Toi P 
Et Toi-meme, 








Dieu supreme, 
Descends-Tu jusqu’a moi ? 

O mystere, 

O mystere, 
Tnusondable sans le foi!” 


By some marvellous alchemy of sympathy the 
listening girl felt a sweet pence come over her 
spirit, and ere the old woman below had ex- 
tinguished her taper soft sleep had’ brought to 
Hélene D’Aubrion roseate visions of Georges 
Grandet. 





CHAPTER IIL. 


Who’er amidst the sons 
Of reason, valour, liberty and virtue, 
Displays distinguished merit is a noble 
Of Nature’s own creating. THOMSON, 


the approaching horseman, and she felt in her 
“heart of heart” that the epithet she had be- 
stowed was well merited. 

Towering above his peers as Saul amidst the 
warrior captains of Israel, broad shouldered, 
deep-chested, thin-flanked, Hugh Mostyn was 
the personification of manly strength. He had 
the true English face, “ white and ruddy,” as the 
great poet says, but embrowned now with 


in his ancestry. Chestnut hiir curling close in 
crisp rings and a full but carefully trimmed 
moustache of the same hue gave expression and 
vigour to a face of great manly beauty. 

The young man bestrode a red-roan stallion of 
unusual bone and muscle for the blood it boasted. 





! 


| 


| 





manly strength and beauty on which but a few 
brief seconds. since she had bestowed a woman’s 
tribute of admiration. 

Yes, a trivial cause—the flutter of a child’s 
gaudy kite before his eyes—had startled the 
vicious animal, which suddenly sprang aside, 
rearing and plunging frantically. For perhaps 


| the first time in his life the consummate horse- 


man’s seat was insecure, his hand relaxed. The 


Southern suns, while the haughty curve of an | unreadiness was fatal: Captain Mostyn was 
aquiline nose bespoke the Norman element | thrown violently, and, one of his feet becoming 


entangled in the stirrup iron, his horse had 
dashed off, dragging the helpless man with him. 

Ere six strides had been taken one iron-shod 
hoof had stricken the struggling man upon the 
brow, inflicting a fearful wound and deluging 
his face with blood. Another and another cruc! 


No weedy scion of an overbred racer would | stroke smote the unconscious form on breast and 


have been up to the requirements of the well- 
nigh gigantic horseman. 
he proud action and rolling eye of the 


animal showed his high spirit, and few men, ! 


however well they might have held their own 
over cross-country or ina perilous steeple chase, 
would have ventured to ride Bayazet on asimple 
suafile in that crowded resort. 


of the reins—very distrait and absorbed the look 
in his blue eyes. In that crowd of apparently 


Hugh Mostyn’s thoughts were far away. 
unconcerned though always kindly response to 
numerous greetings, the absorbed expression, 
alike proclaimed that fact. 

As he passed Lady Adeline and her cavalicr, | 
however, his face cleared and he fixed his eyes 
with courteous though evident admiration on the 
lady’s face, vouchsafing meanwhile a very casual 
and slight recognition to his cousin. 

Captain Mostyn had no sooner passed them, 
however, than he relapsed into his reverie. 

Mr. Kesterton glanced back at him. 

“ Your cousin looks the man that fame reports 
him to be,” observed Lady Adeline. 

“Tf a large frame and the thews and sinews | 
of a Hercules make a hero, then doubtless my 
cousin is one, Lady Adeline. But if I have read 
history aright, these are the qualifications of the 
rank and file—the food for powder. It needs 
some intellect also to form a Bayard or a 
Napoleon.” 

The girl’s face became scarlet. 

“For shame, Mr. Kesterton! Will you utter 
words so disparaging of one whom the naticn, 
from the queen to the poorest toiler, delights to 
honour !—and that one your own relative! A 
stranger would deem that you hated him.” 

A look of impish malignity came over Mr. 
Kesterton’sevilface. Itseemedthatsomeimpulse 
beyond his own control compelled him to speak. 

* Ay, I do—I do hate him! Curse him — 
curse him !” 

Ire the shocked and well-nigh terrified girl 
could reply to this outburst of cherished hate 
loud cries, a tumult of many voices, in which the 
shrill scream of women mingled discordantly 
with the harsh shouts of men, arose from the 
portion of the Ride which they had passed. 

Both reined up their horses instinctively, 

Sounds of intense excitement were so rare in 
that resort of fashion that it would have been 
impossible to remain indifferent to them, 

At first adeline could not discern the cause of 
the unintermitted chorus of agitated cries, but 
as the noise approached the equestrians drew 
away to the railings, leaving the centre of the 
road open, and a terrible sight met the eyes of 
the girl. 

A fiery horse galloping madly along, foam 
flying from his nostrils, his ears slanted back, 
his restless eyeballs turning rearward with a 
frantic flash of fear. 

It was the roan stallion of Captain Mostyn! 
Where then was his rider ? 

With that quick comprehension of eye which 
in time of peril enables us to grasp all the details 
of a scene of horror in the brief lustre the 
lightning flash rendezs Adeline De Vavassour 
realised that the limp, inert man being dragged 








A KiNG among men indeed ! 
Lady Vavassour’s eyes were fixed timidly on ! 





along the soft surface of the road at the heels of 
the maddened horse was the form so full of 





| 
| 
| 
| 
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arm; and unless the horse were stopped without! 
loss of time all hat would remain of the heroic 
fizure—erst so proudly and kingly—would be 
but a bruised, bleeding, horrible mass of lifeless 
flesh and blood! 

There were numbers in that Row brave as 
lions—alert as panthers—trained from earliest 


| youth, as becomes the patrician, to sports which 


indifferent and calm patricians here was one man | frantic career, but without success. 
whose indifference was real, for it was plain that | of his pursuers, the clutches at his bridle-rein, 
The | the strange weight he felt at his heels, all 


But very careless was the young man’s grasp | teach decision and impart agility, and, short as 


was the distance the horse had traversed, many 
strenuous efforts had been made to arrest his 
The shout: 


served but to urge the powerful steed to greater 
speed. 

The space of road between the flying hor 
with its ghastly accessory and Lady Adcline an! 
her attendant cavalier was free from equestrians, 
and the girl’s acute mind took in the chances of 
intercepting the horse at once. 

“Ride forward, Mr. Kesterton !’ she 
hurriedly, in tones thick with excitement. ‘* 'T'r 
to stop the horse, and if it escape you I will }x 
ready to repeat the attempt as it reaches me!’ 

“Are you mad, Lady Adeline?” asked the 
young man, sternly. “No one can stop the 
course of that vicious brute. It would be but 
risking another life.” 

«Wor shame !—coward!” exclaimed 
cited girl, with quick passion. “I at least will 
adventure it.” 

«“ By Heaven, you shall not!’ was the s: 
reply, and Mr. Kesterton grasped at Lady Ade- 
line’s bridle. 

A flush of indignant scorn mantled in th: 
girl’s lovely face as by a rapid touch of the bit 
she drew her horse’s head aside. 

Too late! 

During that momentary delay the roan had 
rushed past with a whirlwind speed, his zt 
breast foam-flocked, his large eyes glancit 
back in wild terror. 

Alas! could they not recognise in the in: 
figure with the limp arin wide stretched abov 
the bleeding head and rigid face the master wh: 
loved him so well ? 

“Tt shall not be too late!” shricked the giri 
in overwhchwing excitement. 

She gave her steed her head and plunged th 
spur into the mare’s side with wild vehemencc 

It was the first time the spirited animal hac 
felt the gonding of the sharp stiletto point 
which had rested perdu in its silver sheath. 

She darted ferward with lightning speed. In 
an instant the horses were abreast. Lady Ade- 
line dared not trust herself to look at that fear- 
ful thing trailed in the dust, her eyes were bent 
on those of the fugitive steed, and with th: 
rapidity of light her small, daintily-gloved hand 
had seized the bridle rein with a vice-like grasp 

Despite the speed of her own courser the su.l- 


cried, 


the ex- 


” awan 


l'den spring made by the roan well nigh drew th: 
| courageous girl from the saddle. 


She clung to the rein with the grip of despair, 
the thin lemon-coloured gauntlet was torn t 
ribbons, and the delicate pink palm beneath wa: 
wealed and blistered by the harsh rein, but 
all pain was unfelt in the overpowering, mad 
excitement. 

A shadow of despair came over the girl’s face. 
No aid had reached her, and she felt that alone 
she could not arrest the horse. 

At that supreme moment she heard a loud 
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voice bidding her “hold on,” and the instant 
after a man leaped the rails and caught the 
bridle. 

A stained, toil-worn hand touched that of 
Lady Adeline as a full, manly voice, with a 
~—e provincial accent bade her relinquish her 
hold. 

“T’ve got himsafe enough, miss. You can let 
gonow. He won’t get away from me easily, I 
reckon.” 

The boast seemed quite justificd, for the 
excited horse stood quite still now, though pant- 
ing heavily and shivering violently. 

ady Adeline glanced at her helper. It was 
the young Yorkshire engineer who had been 
standing by the rails. 

He passed his hands over the horse’s ears with 
a peculiar gesture. 

“He'll be quiet enough now, and if you will 
hold him for a moment I'll free the gontleman 
before the sluggards come up.” 

And he motioned contemptuously to the ap- 
proaching knot of excited horsemen and the 
crowd of followers on foot. 

Lady Adeline took the reins and in an instant 
the deft fingers of the Yorkshireman had freed 
Captain Mostyn’s foot. 

Then the artizan knelt down and drew the in- 
sensible man’s head upon his knee with the ten- 
der carefulness of a woman, looking fixedly at the 
immobile face and pressing one hand over Hugh 
Mostyn’s heart. 

The crowd closed around them with murmurs 
of pity and noisy suggestions of help. 

Lady Adeline’s groom took Bayazet in charge, 
and Mr. Kesterton, with an exultant sneer on 
his lips, which could not be concealed, urged the 
girl’s instant departure from the spot. 

Lady Adeline made an imperious gesture of 
denial. She could not tear herself away until 
she had learnt whether Hugh Mostyn still lived 
or not. 

There was a supreme fascination also in the 
painful scene. The magnificent form, lying now 
supine and limp, bedabbled with bright blood, 





besprent with the brown dust of the road, might 
well compare with the giant statue of the Greek | 
Achilles which stood proudly but a few hundred 
yards distant. That pale face, with its closed | 
eyes and disordered tawny hair, was even yet the | 
cevuntenance of aking of men; and when Lady | 
Adeline fixed her imploring gaze on the manly 
and resolute if plebeian features of the man who 
bent so anxiously over the recumbent figure she 
mentally acknowledged that he also was worthy 
to share the proud designation. 

The Yorkshireman drew a long breath of 
relief. 

“He lives! Thank Heaven! Clear away 
here, allof you, and let him have air! Here, 
you boy, run to the hospital forastretcher—here’s 
sixpence for you. Some of you go with him. 
Look sharp, now !” 

The ragged street Arab whom he addressed 
motioned back the coin. 

“I’m off in a brace of shakes, but I won’t take 
the ‘sugar’ for a jcb o’ that sort.” 

Saying which he ran off at his tepmost speed 
towards that grand institution which bears the 
name of our tutelary saint, the Hospital of St. 
George—his bare, horny feet enabling him to 
head several volunteer attendants who started 
with him. 

“TI presume you are satisfied now, Lady 
Adeline,” said Rupert Kesterton. “ We had better 
depart, and your groom can take the horse round 
to the mews which my uncle uses.” 

“Yes, I will go home,” was the reply. ‘“ But, 
of course, Mr. Kesterton, you will accompany 
your cousin to the hospital.” 

“ Certainly not. I will call and make inquiry 
during the day and inform you of the result. 
The result,” he muttered to himself, “ it can’t be 
very doubtful. 

**Sce the deep cut on his head. 
Good night to Marmion.’ ’” 


There was a scornful curve on Adeline’s lip as 
she turned from Rupert Kesterton and, bending 
over her saddle-bow, addressed the kneeling 
artizan. 


trust, saved a life which should be dear to every 
English heart. This is Captain Hugh Mostyn, 
who won the Victoria Cross at Inkermann when 
he carried in the wounded Guardsman through 
a sleet of Russian bullets. We all owe you much. 
Should you ever in the changes and chances of 
life want aid of any kind come or send to me and 
I will afford it if it be in my power.” 

She drew an exquisite ivory étui from the 
pocket of her saddle, wrote a few lines on the 
back of one of the “pasteboards”’ with her 
jewelled pencil and placed the card in the York- 
shireman’s rough palm. 

Then with a final glance at the face of Hugh 
Mostyn she left the spot. 


(To be Continued.) 








GOING A-NUTTING. 





Hast forgotten one October, 
When the leaves, all red and gold, 
Tinted hillside, glade and meadow, 
Maple-grove, and open wold. 
How tte bonny lads and lassies, 
In the cheery harvest weather, 
Laden with their wicker-baskets, 
All a-nutting went together ? 


Hast forgotten how the laddies 
Bent tne burdened branches down ; 
How they climbed the trees, and shook 
them 
For the treasures, ripe and brown ? 
Then the lassies, with gay laughter, 
Made so bright the hazy weather, 
That the laddies said: “‘ Hereafter 
We'll a-nutting go together !” 


But the glad years stole the roses 
From each far and winsome face ; 
And the sad years robbed the lassics 
Of their forms of rural grace ; 
And these sober men and matrons, 
In the busy harvest weather, 
Little dream of leaving labour 
For a nutting-day together. 


Yet from bendiug, laden branchies, 
Still the nuts come rattling down ; 
And still other lads and lassies 
Garner harvests rich and brown ; 
Leaves turn red, and sere, and golden, 
In the mellow harvest weather, 
And youth learn love’s story olden, 
While a-nutting there together. 


What to youth are crowns of silver, 
Toiling hands, and weary feet! 
Age is but a far-off future, 
And the present still is sweet. 
Youth will ever build love’s castles, 
In the gladsome, cheery weather, 
And will gather sunny harvests, 
While a-nutting all together. L.S.U. 


SCIENCE. 





Action or Farry Os on Correr.—Paraflin 
and castor oils have the least action upon copper, 
whilst the action of sperm and seal oil is slight. 
Linseed, olive, almond, colza, sesame, and neats- 
foot oils all act considerably upon copper, the 
action of linseed oil being especially great. The 
author concludes that the comparative action of 
different oils cannot in all cases be decided upon 
from the appearance of the oils after exposure to 
copper plates, though minute quantities of the 
metal may be easily detected in most oils from the 
colour produced. 

Poxisuine Brass.—For polishing the brass 
work of engines, rub the surface of the metal 
with rottenstone and sweet oil, then rub off 
with a piece of cotton flannel and polish with 
soft leather. A solution of oxalic acid rubbed 
over tarnished brass scon removes the tarnish, 
rendering the metal bright. The acid must be 
washed off with water, and the brass rubbed 
with whiting and soft leather. A mixture of 





“You have done a good deed. You have, I 


wuriatic acid and alum dissolved in water im- 








parts a golden colour to brass articles that are 
steeped in it for a few seconds. 

GuNNERY ExprrRimENts.—Some very interest- 
ing experiments were made at the School of 
Gunnery, Shoeburyness, recently, in the pre- 
sence of Colonel E. H. Fisher, R.A., Commandant 
and Superintendent of the School; Colonel Sir 
J. Stokes, K.C.B., R.E., Commandant of the 
Scheol of Military Engineering, Chatham, and 
about 80 officers belonging to the Royal Artillery 
and Royal Engineers. The experiments were 
intended to test the strength of a three-gun 
battery, which had been thrown upa week or two 
before by some Royal Engineers from Chatham, 
and to see what damage would be done to some 
guns mounted in the battery by shells thrown 
from two 64-pounder guns, a 40-pounder Arm- 
strong, and an 8-inch . The guns were 
mounted at a distance of about 950 yards from 
the battery which was fired at. In all some 20 
rounds were fired into the e imental battery, 
but only slight damage was done. The repairs 
could have been effected in an hour by a small 
party of men. Only one of the guns in the 
battery was struck by a splinter of a shell, but 
it was not seriously damaged. 

InFLUENCE OF Wine Borties on WINE.— 
It has recently been determined in France that 
wine may be injured through the glass of the 
bottles in which it is contained being too alka- 
line. According to analyses given the ‘ Revue 
Industrielle,” glass for wine bottles should yield 
per 100 parts: silex, 58°4; potash or soda, 11°7; 
lime, 18°6; clay and oxide of iron, 11; other in- 

edients, 0°3. Glass in bad bottles has been 

‘ound to contain, silex, 52°4; potash or soda, 
4’'4; lime, 32°1; clay and iron, 11:1. It seems 
that the wine suffers principally from excess of 
lime. Thus, in glass composed of silex, 45, 
soda 15, lime 30, and clay 15, for example, the 
wine became thick and lost its aroma. The 
best bottle glass contains from 13 to 20 parts 
lime and 50 to 60silex; the worst, 50 to 52 silex 
and 25 to 30 lime. 

Mr. Vat PrinsEeP has nearly completed his 
large picture of the proclamation of Her Majesty 
as Empress of Delhi. It is nearly forty feet 
long, and contains a large number of portraits. 
These the artist had some difficulty in obtaining, 
for native potentates object to sitting longer 
than five minutes. 





HOW TO BE A SUCCESSFUL SAWYER. 





1st. Acquire sufficient knowledge of machinery 
to keep a mill in good repair. 

2nd. See that the machinery and saws are kept 
in good order. 

3rd. It does not follow because one saw mill 
will work well that another will do the same on 
the same mandrel, or that even two saws will 
hang alike on the same mandrel. No two saws 
can be made that will run alike. 

4th. It is not well to file all the teeth of circu- 
lar saws from the same side of the saw, especially 
if each alternate tooth is bent for the set; but 
file one half the teeth from each side of the saw, 
and of the teeth that are bent from you, so as to 
leave them on a slight bevel and the outer corner 
a little the longest. 

5th. Never file any saw to too sharp or acute 
angles under the teeth, but on circular lines, as 
all saws are liable to crack from any sharp 
corners. 

6th. Keep your saw round so that each tooth 
will do its proportional part of the work, or if a 
reciprocating saw, keep the cutting points 
jointed on a straight line. 

7th. The teeth of all saws wear narrowest at 
the extreme points; consequently, they must be 
kept spread so that they will be widest at the 
very points of the teeth, otherwise saws will not 
work successfully. 

8th. Teeth of all saws should be kept as near 
a uniform shape and distance apart as possible, 
in order to keep a circular saw in balance and in 
condition for business. 














Cuariry is frequently best displayed ia help- 
ing others to help themselves. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


Eut calm thee! Let the thought of death 
A solemn peace restore ; 

The voice that must be silent soon 
Will speak to thee once more. 

That thou mayst bear its blessings on 
Through years of after life ; 

In token of consoling love 
Even from this hour of strife. 


Sik Pururp’s self-control had been some- 
what restored by the episode mentioned in the 
previous chapter. 

His deadly grief was calmed by the prospect 
of discovering the criminal who had caused his 
injurious and irreparakle loss. 

“‘Time enough to mourn,” he murmured, as 
he drew the coverlet over the fine face of the 
dead, “when you are avenged, my noble boy. 
The tears should be tears of blood that weep 
your fate. No others shall be shed from this 
day till you are avenged. They are but a poor, 
useless tribute to your memory.” 

He pressed his fingers on his burning eyeballs 
and slowly walked from the room to the top of 
the stairs where the master of The Wilderness 
had met him on his arrival. 

It may be Mr. Leclerc had been listening for 
his footsteps, since he appeared almost simul- 
taneously with the newcomer on the spot. 

** Now that you are perhaps calmer and more 
reasonable, Sir Philip,” he said, “I will, if you 
please, speak more at length on this matter. I 
need scarcely say that the coroner’s inquest 
can be the only real and legal mode of ascer- 
taining the truth. Still I shall be only too 
happy to relate to you any particulars of what 
happened or came to our knowledge.” 

The visitor gave an assent that had scant 
grace or gratitude in it. 
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[A TRYING ORDEAL. | 


* Perhaps you will relate the details in your 
own way, Mr. Leclerc,” he said. ‘And after- 
wards I should be glad to see the young lady 
who is your ward, and with whom I had an 
accidental meeting just now.” 

“With Viola?” exclaimed the host. “ With 
Viola, Sir Philip? Surely you must be mistaken. 
Did she throw herself in your way so im- 
properly ?” 

“Excuse me, Mr. Leclerc, you are quite mis- 
taken as to your ward’s behaviour or intentions,” 
said Sir Philip, calmly. ‘Miss Devaux came 
accidentally to fetch your daughter back from 
her wanderings, and she had no idea that I was 
even in the house till our accidental meeting. 
She is perfectly guiltless in the affair.” 

“Probably, Sir Philip, probably, but I must 
say it does wear a very singular aspect to me, that 
you should have so suddenly met Viola Devaux, 
and still more so, that you should have received 
any idea that she could give you any details of 
the miserable cause of your son’sdeath. ThatI 
confess is more than I can fully comprehend.” 

It is easily explained, Mr. Leclerc. It was 
your.own daughter who first made her way to 
the death chamber, and it was from her that I 
received the impression of any available clue to 
my son’s murderer.” 

Mr. Leclere’s eyes glittered ominously. 

*‘Indeed,” he said, “indeed, Sir Philip, and 
pray what was said ? My poorchild’s nerves are 
too shattered for full command of her mind just 
at present. In fact, I do not consider her respon- 
sible as to her ideas and actions.” 

“Yet it is often in such cases that the truth 
is more transparently revealed,” was the firm 
reply. ‘The old proverb will stand good in this 
case as in many others, Mr. Leclerc. However, 
all that transpired was thata certain Mr. Neville 
Grantley might have something to do with this 
atrocious deed. Such was your daughter’s im- 
pression, and I especially wish—I may say—I 
demand to see Miss Devaux on the subject.” 

Mr. Leclerc looked uneasy. 

“Tt would be a very remarkable proceeding, I 
think, Sir Philip. Mr. Neville Grantley has no 
actual or declared engagement, or even attach- 











ment to my ward. It would be most undoubtedly 
a breach of delicacy for you toask her asa young 
girl to account for his actions or intentions,” 
he said, hesitatingly. “As her guardian I am 
bound to protect her from such pain.” 

© As the father of the murdered Reginald, my 
good sir,” retorted the irate guest, “I require 
and demand that all shall be done which is pos- 
sible to elucidate this horrible crime. No such 
trivial reasons asa girl’s foolish blushes shall in- 
fluence me in carrying out my duty to the victim 
of a cruel and unpardonable murder. If Miss 
Devaux declines to obey your orders and my 
positive demand, there are ways and means of 
obliging her to do so.” 

Mr. Leclerc rang the bell. 

“Request Miss Devaux to come hither,” he 
said; “ or stay, it will be better for me to send 
her a summons in writing. It would be cruel 
not to prepare her for what she has to ex- 

ect.” 
He penned a few hasty words, which he gave 
to the servant, and then walked to the window, 
as if to put an end to the conversation till Viola 
arrived. 

Sir Philip would have given much to have seen 
the words of that billet, to have followed it to 
the girl’s presence and witnessed its effect. 

Had he done so it might scarcely have en- 
lightened him too entirely as to the real state of 
matters. 

Viola had resolutely commanded the emotions 
which had shaken her very frame and which the 
sudden flight of Pauline and the afiliction of the 
bereaved father had occasioned. 

She took the note from the hands of the 
domestic and tore it open. 

It only contained these words: 

“ Reginald Waldegrave’s father requires your 
presence and testimony. If you do not give it 
according to your conscience it will go hard with 
you as to the result in all respects. PP. ds." 

Such was Viola’s instructions. 

Her eyes flashed and her cheeks crimsoned at 
the implied threat. 

She paused for a moment ereshe replied : 

“Tell your master Iam coming.” 
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It was all she said, and she sent no writton | And it was not till the sound of the inquisi- 


words to explain. 


tor’s voice had completely ceased that she de- 


The domestic once gone, she sank on her | cided on her course. 


knees and covered her face with her hands in 
speechless agony of doubt and fear. 

Shen she raised her beautiful eyes to the 
skins in tearful supplication. 








“Father, hear me,” she murmured. “ Thou | 
alone canst overrule. Thou alone canst | 
strengthen and guide. If I have sinned forgive 





my weakness and my folly. And guide me now 
that I may abide by my vow. ‘Thou art omnipo- 
tent. Thou needest not my poor aid to bring the 
truth to light. I may not do evil that good may 
come.” 

A brief interval of prayerful though mute 
entreaty and then Viola arose from her knees 
and prepared for her ordeal. 

Her bright heirs was banded back like a 
Madonna’s, her black dress was carefully 
arranged, and the faultless collar and cuffs that 
its sole relief, smoothed from a single 


Then she gave one glance in the mirror, her 
face was bathed in essence, that cooled the 
burning eyes, and she left the room with the 
outward composure of a virgin martyr and some- 
thing of saintliness in her expression. 

No trace of earthly agitation or of maiden 
shyness ruffled her lovely features. 

She had taken her rezolve. 

She might suffer and die, but not betray her 
trust. 

Better death than dishonour—better the 
danger of him she loved than treachery to her 
Ahuighty Father, the ruler of all earthly events, 
the disposer of the highest and lowest of His 
creatures. Thus armed she repaired to the 
library whither she had been summoned. 

Liven the revengeful father and the disquieted 
owner of The Wilderness could scarcely resist 
the sweet, grave composure of the girl’s mien, 
that appeared to have neither fear nor conceal- 
ment beneath its surface. 

Sir Philip’s first question was couched ina 
different spirit from what it had been prepared 
eve Viola’s entrance. 

** Miss Devaux, I understand, no matter how, 
that you have more especial means of knowing 
Mr. Neville Grantley’s movements and feelings 
than is ordinarily the case, without near rele- 
tions between you. I appeal to you by the right 
of a bereaved father, under these distressing cir- 
evunstances, to speak trath before Heaven and 
man in your answers. Have you any reason to 
believe that the young man in question cherished 
any enmity against my son ?” 

“None,” said the girl, firmly. 
hope for mercy myself, none,” 

‘Chere was the ring of truth in her words, and 
yet Mr. Leclere gave a sarcastic smile of in- 
credulity as he listened, that did not escape Sir 
i’Lilip’s notice. 

“And do you honestly declare that you have 
no reason to believe he was concerned in that 
murder—that he was near the spot on that 
weotched night ?”” 

Viola’s hands were clasped involuntarily. 

What could she—what must she reply ? 

Once more came that miserable memory of the 
note she had received—the meeting that had 
been arranged. She could not truthfully reply 
in the negative to that query. 

‘I do not know that he was there. I have no 
such idea. I had not one sight nor word to in- 
cuce me to believe so,” she answered, though in 
scarcely so decided a tone as before. 

“Have you any notion who did commit this 
crime, Miss Devaux? You have seenand heard 
much, during the time that my poor boy has 
been here. Can you tell me that you had no 
interest either in him nor in Neville Grantley, 
which could enlighten you as to the state of 
feclings between them? Would you say that 
rou would be certain no dispute could arise be- 
veen them; no jealousy; no pique? If you 
can I will give due weight to your words in my 
‘investigation of the case.” 

Sir Philip spoke witha deliberate sternnegs that 
gave additional force to every syllable he said. 
Viola had time to weigh the full importanee of 
the answer she might give. 


* None, as I 


. 
1 


| “I would say nothing but truth, Sir Philip, 
| if I try to satisfy you; but it is surely unfair to 
| expect me to tell you the feelings of others. It 
might be a perfect mistake on my part, and I 
should only mislead you in that case.” 

He shook his head seornfully. 

« You certainly would induce me to thiak that 
you know something that would criminate Mr. 
Grantley, if you refuse to answer me,” he said. 
“TI know the bent of woman’s nature too well 
not to interpret it aright.” 

It was certainly an unfair advantage as the 
girl herself had said. It placed her so inextric- 
ably ina dilemtna whether as to speech or si- 
lence. 

Her spirit was perhaps somewhat roused by 
the injustice, and her next words were spoken 
in a sharper tone. 

“You would be perfectly mistaken, Sir 
Philip,” she said. “All that T now or suspect 
amounts to nothing, except that. your son and 
Mr. Grantley were not so cordial friends as they 
had been before they met here. But thatany 
jealousy existed between them which could lead 
to this terrible crime I utterly deny and do not 
for one instant believe. Neville Grantley would 
no more be guilty of such a crime than your- 
self.” 

“ Still you can scarcely account for it if at 
other way, Miss Devaux,” said the baronet, wit 
a stern deterniination that took away any y ~ 
of softening his belief. “It was not done for 
plunder, it was too near the houses it cannot 
have been an accident, and iio one but a jealous, 
vesetitiul rivalis so likely to be the criminal. 
Am I not right, Mr. Leclere ?” 

“Certainly, “ir Philip. Iam certain of it. I 
myself can’t attribute it to any other feeling. 
Thereisno rational doubt as to the probable cause 
of this catastrophe,” answered his host quickly. 

Viola’s lips parted. 

She could scarcely command herself sufli- 
ciently to restrain the indignant denial, the sig- 
nificant and cutting retort that rose to her 
tongue. : 

But her oath, her oath, that was the fearful 
padlock that closed her lips, and the crushing 
weight on her brain ! 

Fortunately at the moment there was a knock 
at the door of the room, and the domestic said 
a few words to Mr. Leclere. 

“The man in charge of the case has arrived, 
Sir Philip,” observed that gentleman on return- 
ing to the room. ‘“ Shall he come in?” 

‘« Certainly, certainly ; do you suppose I would 
let one moment elapse, Mr. Leclere, without the 
energies being spent on the one great object 
of my life ?” exclaimed the baronet, vehemently. 
‘he very question is an insult.” 

Mr. Leclere did not resent the irritation of 
the unhappy father’s reproach. 

lie quietly bade Viola leave the room, but the 
girl still lingered. 

TI have a right to hear as well as to be ques- 
tioned,” she said, firmly. “ I will not go, unless 
you absolutely refuse to let me stay.” 

“She is right, she is right,’ interposed Sir 
Philip. “And she may find it necessary to give 
very different answers to more oflicial examina- 
tions than mine. Yes, let her stay.” 

Drew soon entered. 

‘here was a decided meaning in his face that 
betokened satisfaction at the tidings he had to 
communicate. 

Mr. Leclere briefly made him known to the 
father of the unhappy victim, and then the man 
began to gratify their anxiety as to the result of 
his exertions. 

“TI have certainly made some progress,” he 
said, “and, asI regret to say, I shall be forced 
to implicate a young lady, in the testimony to be 
given in the ease. Mr. Leclere, may I ask 
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whether you have ascertained to whom the 
trinkets we found belonged. 
Waldegrave’s, 
| struggle ?” 

«Lt have every reason to suppose that they did 
I am informed 
Vicla, you can per- 


Were they Mr. 


torn from his person in the 





not belong to that gentleman. 
they were Mr. Grantley’s. 





haps confirm poor Pauline’s evidence on the 
subject,” said Mr. Leclerc, drawing the stud 
and links from his pocket. 4 

The girl paled even whiter than had been her 
hue since the terrible deed, as she looked on the 
well-known baubles. 

She could not mistake them. Neville had 
once told her that they came from India, as he 
believed, and had been his mother’s, but that 
his uncle refused tosay more than that they had 
been the gift of a friend on returning from. 
abroad, to be kept for Neville till he was old 
enough to wear them. 

Her tongue well nigh refuscd its office as she: 
was again challenged to reply. 

But it was impossible to refuse, or to tell a 
falsehood in the matte, and she ansWered in a 
low tone: 

“ Yes, I believe they are Mr. Grantley’s.” 

A triumphant, almost sh, smile crossed’ 
the lips of Reginald’s 

“That is tolerable presumptive proof,” said 
he, bitterly. “Do you not think so, Mr- 
Drew ?” 

* Yes, when joined with still other evidence,” 
replied the man. “ And f am sorry tosay 
I shall be compelled to this young lady 
into the category. I have made still furtherin- 
quisition into the matter, Sir Philip, and I find 
that this paper was also picked up on the beach 
by one of the fishermen’s ohildten. Look here, 
I shall ask this young lady whether she evcr savy 
this before,” he added, exhibiting to Viola’: 
eyes thé tevrible note that at that mortien’ 
seemed to have beeti written in characters of 
blood as it buried before her like fiery 
sparks. 

It was the note setit to hér off the night of the 
murder, and which had led to such fervible re- 
sults. 

It was from Neville, all wnaeeoutitable as it 
seemed to her that he should have beet guilty 
of the unusual proceeding. 

It was a proof that he had intended to he 
there at that especial hour, and on that fatal 
night. 

It might be of the most deadly consequence to 
him she loved. And she—she would be guilty of 
the carelessness that might put the last nail in 
the coffin that was preparing for the noble and 
innocent Neville. 

« Is that Mr. Grantley’s signature—his hand- 
writing ?” asked Drew, in a bland tone, for his 
spirits and temper were rising with his success. 
“T think I am not far wrong in attributing it to 
that gentleman.” 

What could the poor girl say ? 

Her heart turned faint and sick, her eres 
were all misty, and the room turned round wi!) 
her as this fearful prospect came before her. 

She had never lost consciousness in her life, 
and now by a strong effort she restrained the 
emotion which was overcoming her, and force 
herself to conquer the weakness which wou!d 
have been yet more damaging to the cause 
would have died to save. 

“TI am sorry to distress you, Miss Devaux,” 
said Sir Philip, “ but really the question must 150 
answered. Was that note addressed to you ly 
Mr. Grantley ?” 

“T cannot and will not swear it,” she s»id, 
more firmly than might have been expected. 
“TI never saw Mr. Grantley’s writing, and 
though it was his initials, I could not positively 
say that it was his.” 

«Did you obey the summons ?” was the next, 
question. 

Viola was silent. 

“T must trouble you to reply,” observed the 
detective, sternly. 

“TI did, but Mr. Grantley was not there, and 
I returned home. Neither on that night nov 
since have I seen or spoken with that gentile- 
man.” 

Sir Philip looked somewhat mollified at ber 
answer. 

It was tolerably certain that Neville was the 
lover of Viola Devaux, and if so, and if,as the 
owner of 'The Wilderness imputed, it was 
Pauline who had been the object of his son’s ad- 
miration, there scarcely seemed a legitimato 
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eause of eninity between them, save by some un- 
happy misunderstanding. 

“Then, will you be so kind as to tell us 
whether you saw any disturbance going on at the 
time you were on the cliff, Miss Devaux,” asked 
Drew again. 

“JT did not.” 

«And you returned as you came without the 
expected interview ” 

“ Most certainly.” 

«“ Without meeting anyone ?” 

«TI will answer that question,” interposed Mr. 
Leclere, frankly. “I did see Miss Devaux on her 
way back to the house. My attention having 
been, perhaps, unconsciously attracted by some 
slight noise on her leaving it, which induced me 
to be on the watch. But as I could get no rational 
information from her at the time, and since then 
I have been so fearfully engrossed, I have not 
administered the admonition which I should 
otherwise have done as to her imprudence. It is 
unhappily punished now by the exposure it has 
brought on her.” 

Viola literally gasped at the cool explanation 
thus volunteered. 

Could it be possible that she was mistaken— 
that her dian was innocent of the crime— 
that she was merely forced as it were to refrain 
from accusing an innocent man by the oath she 
had taken. 

Such was the stunning effect of the extra- 
ordinary coolness of the supposed guilty man. 
And though it did relieve her of some of the 
eonsequences of her binding oath, yet it did 
equally bewilder and exasperate her mind by 
the hardihood it betrayed. 

For one brief instant perhaps she could not 
quite restrain the suspicion that after all her 
lover might not be quite innocent, and that the 
scene she had witnessed might be susceptible of 
another interpretation. 

But the idea was scouted as if a serpent had 
infused poison in his sting, and the next 
word she spoke fully indicated that the very 
faintest doubt was banished from her mind. 

« All that I need say is that Mr. Grantley, to 
the best of my belief, was not there,” she said, 
firmly. “And to this hour I could not say that 
the note you have there was his, and that I.am 
convinced he was entirely innocent I again posi- 
tively repeat.” 

The girl looked absolutely severe in her youth- 
ful beauty as she spoke, a mingling of indigna- 
tion and tears giving her strength and spirit in 
the midst of her agony and humiliation. 

«Well, any way, I have got a warrant against 
him, on the evidence I have obtained, and that 
will be of more avail I expect than all her ideas,” 
said Drew, scornfully. 

“A warrant! and before the inquest!” ex- 
claimed Mr. Leclere, with no disguised astonish- 
ment. 

“Yes, sir; I went to the nearest magistrate, 
Sir Charles Molyneux, and though he boggled 
and strained a good deal to defy the proof, yet 
he could not dare to refuse, and so I’m going to 
serve it at once, and the coroner will have a clear 
case to go upon, and I expect to have a verdict 


of “Wilful Murder” against Mr. Neville 
Grantley ; that’s my belief.” 
Viola Devaux heard the stunning, terrible 


announcement of the triumphant detective 
with a strange composure that astonished even 
herself. 

But hers was no weak nor selfish love to in- 
dulge her own feelings at the cost of the suffer- 
ing object of her sorrow and her grief. 

It was of Neville Grantley, not of her own 
desolation and trial that she thought. And her 
instinct told her that all depended on at once 
disarming suspicion, and acting as promptly as 
possible for the safety of him who was in such 
tmiminent dauger. 

Thus, even the keen eyes of Mr. Leclere, and 
the suspicious, jealous examination of Sir Philip 
W: aldegrave, could not detect more than the 

natural mien and timidity of her age and sex in 
the pale cheeks and terrified start that she could 
not altogether restrain. There was a look of 


fixed sadness in her dark eyes indeed which told 
of inward suffering. 
But her whole demeanour was so different to 





Panline’s, under almost similar circumstances, | 
that the spectators did not actually suspect 
more than the distress which the tragedy might 
well occasion in a feminine mind. 

“‘T suppose you will not need me any more? 
You will excuse my retiring,” she said, quietly, 
turning to Mr. Leclerc. 

“Certainly, certainly,” said her guardian, 
with an evident air of relief. “Of course, you 
may be required afterwards, but I am sure this 
good man will spare you as much as possible. Is 
it not so, Drew ?” 

The detective, of course, assented. 

Then with a graceful and almost reverent 
courtesy to Sir Philip, whose terrible bercave- 
ment gave her a claim on such sympathy, she 
left the room. But in those few minutes her 
resolution was taken. 

She flew to her room so seon as she had 
escaped from observation, and hastily wrapped 
herself in an Ulster and hat, that she used for 
her rambles in doubtful weather, and that con- 
cealed her dress and features from observation. 
She stole quietly down the stairs, and out of the 
house through the Ladies’ Garden, and in a few 
mometts she was flying at her utmost speed 
along the road to the cottage of Mike Carne. 

She knew well that she conld command aid 
there in her plans, and moments were too pre- 
cious to be wasted. 

She was well-nigh breathless when she get to 
the door of the humble dwelling, and the good 
dame was panicstricken at the sight of her 
agitation. 

* Lorsay, Miss Viola, what is the matter ?” 
she said, eagerly. “Why you're all shaking, 
and, dear, dear, how you have run,” she went | 
on, anxiously regarding Viola’s flushed face. 

Never mind, Mrs. Hoyte, it’s all right, I am 
quite well; but~but I want you to do mea 
service.” 

* Anything, dear young lady, we can never, 
never repay you,” said the woman, fervently. 

« Then, will you manage, without asking any 
questions or repeating it to any human being, 
to get Mr. Grantley here at once. I want to 
see him on urgent business—on life and death,’ 
she added, clasping her hands. “ You will soon 
know all, but implore you to keep secret that 
I came here, will you not ?” 

“As death, Miss Viola. ‘ And I don’t think 
Mr. Grantley’s so far off, for Isaw him go by 
with his gun to the wood not a quarter of an 
hour ago, and ll be after him in a trice.” 

And Mrs. Hoyte had seized her large shawl 
and bonnet and was hastening away, when the 
girl stopped her for a moment. 

“Then if youcan find him ask him to meet 
me at the ‘ree Oak Trees in the middle of the 
wood. It may be better than his being seen 
here.” 

The woman nodded and rushed off at a pace 
that only her stalwart Cornish legs could 
have commanded at her somewhat sober, middle 
age. 

Viola vested for a little time to recover her 
senses, and to compose the fluttering tremor of 
her limbs. 

The young children of Mike Carne were at 
school, and she was alone in the cottage, which 
was the first dwelling she had entered in the 
ancestral county of her family. 

It was there she had first seen Neville—it was 
there she had recognised the kindly nature, the 
high minded disdain of riches or distinctions 
of rank—in his aid to the young sufferer she had | 
tended. 

And Reginald Waldegrave had been there 
also, but how different in feeling and in tone. 

But he was gone. Pauline, the bright and 
beautiful, a hopeless, agonised sufferer; and 
poor Neville an accused murderer. 

How that past scene rose up to her mind, 
and how strange and incredible were the changes 
thus wrought in those brief weeks since it had | 
occurred. 

Crime and death—aye—and worse stii—the | 
accusation of crime, the possible punishment of 
the innocent. 

And she—she was bound by that fearful oath 
to seal her lips as with a padlock. 

Poor Viola, that was her hardest trial. 
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It needed at once religion and loyalty com- 
bined to observe so solemn, and yct so terrible a 
necessity for silence. 

The very idea gave a new impuise to her feel- 
ings and energies. 

She sprang from the seat on which she had 
found a brief resting-place and left the cottage 
at a rapid pace till she thought she would have 
given ample time for Mrs. Hoyte to fulfil her 
errand should Neville be still in the spaciou: 
wood 

She reached the “Three Oaks,” the stnrting- 

> from which the paths diverged, there 


| pensed for a few moments. 


‘oO one was there at her first arrival. and the 


ropovt of a gun made her shudder from the 
as cociations it called forth, though it gave her 
also increased hope as to her lover’s presence 


there. 
Nor was she disappointed. 
(To be Continued.) 





THE VILLAGE BEAU. 


VILLAGE beaux are very important personages ; 
upon their wishes and behaviour hang the hopes 
of all the spinsters in the place. Girls, roung 
or old, cannot pop the question; they must wait 


until the masculine side of the question gets 
ready to Go that. Doubtless there might have 
been many very happy marriages if the lady 


could have made an offer to the man she knew 
was perfectly suited to her, which have not tuken 
piace simply because that man was not sinart 
enough to know his mate when wd met her 
Neverthe less, unless he does know her she must 
remain unknown. 

In the city there are many men, in the coun 
try very few, who are not married. Many young 
men go to the city to become clerks. The rem- 
nant may be counted on the fingers: the younr 
shopkeeper, a sort of butterfly, charming to al!, 


but seeing so many girls that he is a very lon 
while in being charmed by one; three or fou 


farmers’ sons, so indisposed to conversation, tha 
monosyllabic answers are only dragged froin 
them by great efforts; the old beau who owns 
property and lives with his maiden sister, and 
who walks cautiously, as well aware of the tra Ps ; 
set for his toe by designing females, and : 
widower who is always trying to court girle o 
sixteen, who scorn him because of his grizzled 
locks and many olive branches, and neglectin;: 
more mature maidens and widows of experience 
who remember his broad acres and would rather 
enjoy having so many children to whip. 

There is also sometimes a bachelor clergyman 
to whom first families with many daughters pay 
great court. But he generally disappoint 
everybody by bringing home a wife from some 
distant place at the end of his summer vacation. 

“ Such a plain person !” everybody says. “ What 
did he see in her ?” 

The country beau on a courting expedition 
may be known at a glance. His coat is very 
good; so are all his clothes; but he has an aircf 
not being able to cover his neck sufficiently, 
though, as he has more collar and neck-tic than 
any city exquisite ever wears; the rcason of it is 
a mystery. His hat rests on the back of his head 
his boots squeak; his coat-pockets protrudk 
with half a pound of mixed candy and twopenny- 
worth of nuts. 

He carries his head on one side, and smiles 
bashfully. At seeing distance one feels sure that 
he is bound for Sally Snook’s front parlour, and 
will be allowed to “sit up” with her long afte: 
pa and ma are sleeping. The people run to their 
windows as he passes; he is an object of 
interest. Beauless girls envy Sally Snooks. 

A regular caught beau is a lost fish. Girk 
cease to smile at him. Sally’s smiles must make 
amends for all. Doubtless he is blissfully happy, 
but he is desperately uncomfortable. He knows 
he is observed, and that it is no lor iger of any 
use to put the width of the road between Sally 
and himself when they go out walking. She 
wears his ring. She is by no means as bashful 
as he is. One perpetual blush dyes his counte- 
pance, and it is a common trick amongst his 
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masculine friends to joke him intoa rage. The 
fact that his mother is madly opposed to his 
union (the regular state of things in villages) 
probably contributes to the destruction of his 
self-possession. He has “ words” at home every 
Sunday afternoon before starting on his “ court- 
ing” visit. A philanthropic outsider must pity 
him, and wish him fairly married and settled, 
but his friends and kindred have no mercy on 





him whatever. M. K. D. 
THE 
FORREST HOUSE; 
on, 


REPENTANCE, 


~~ 


EVERARD'S 





CHAPTER LY. 


THE room assigned to Rossie in Dr. Schois- 
ner’s establishment was in one of the wings on 
the third floor, as was Myra’s also. 

It was very prettily furnished, and the win- 
dows looked cut upon the grounds, but had 
stretched before them a gauzy network of iron, 
which Rossie noticed at once, and asked for the 
reason. 

Then her brother explained to her the real 
character of the house, but said that as they 
were transient visitors it would not affect them 
in the least, and all she had to do was to rest 
and get as well as possible, so they might go on 
to Vienna. 

And Rossie did try to rest and enjoy the 
beautiful place, but the knowing where she was, 
the occasional sight of some of the patients walk- 
ing in the distance, the strange sounds like 
human cries which reached her in the night 
when everything was still, and more than all a 
great languor and desire to sleep which she could 
not shake off wore upon her so fast that in afew 
days she was seriously ill again, and lost all ecn- 
sciousness of time or what was passing around 
her. 

How long she remained in this condition she 
never knew; only this, that she awoke one morn- 
ing to find Van Schoisner with her, apparently 
watching her as she slept, and administering 
some powerful stimulants. 

He was very kind indeed, and told her Dr. 
Matthewson had been obliged to go to Vienna 
on business, which might detain him afew days, 
but he would soon be back, and she was to be as 
happy and quict a3 possible till his return. 

Her next question was for the sick girl, who 
he told her had died a week ago, and then he 
bade her not to talk, but try to sleep again, as 
it was what she needed most. 

“And I went to sleep,” Rossie said, after- 
ward, when telling Beatrice of that awful time 
when she was kept a prisoner at Haelder- 
Strauchsen, with no hope of escape. “I went to 
sleep and slept so heavily and long that it must 
have been days before I awoke, and when I did 
there was a great faintness and nausea at my 
stomach, asif I had swallowed some horrid drug, 
and my head ached so hard, and everything 
seemed so confused, and I could not understand 
a wordthe woman said, for she spoke only Ger- 
man, which I never could make out. 

“TI tried to make her know that I wanted my 
brother, but she shook her head and put her 
finger to her lips as if I must not talk, and 
finally went out and locked the door after 
her. 

“Then I got up and went to the window, and 
leaned my head against the bars, and cried for 
home, and you, and Everard, till I felt so sick 
and dizzy that I went back to bed, and lay there 
till Van Schoisner came and told me nothing 
had been heard from Dr. Matthewson since he 
left the Sanitarium, two weeks ago. 

«*T certainly expected him to return,’ he 
said, ‘and am afraid some evil has befallen him. 
I have written to the hotel where he intended 
to stop, and they have not seen him.’ 

“He called him Dr. Matthewson all the time 





as formal-like as if he had not been my brother, 
and once he called me Myra, and when I said he 
was mistaken, for I was Rossie Hastings, he 
smiled kind of pityingly, and said : 

“Poor little girl, be anything you like to 
yourself. To me you are Myra. Rossie died 
just across the hall, and is buried in sucha 
pretty spot.” 

“I thought he was crazy sure, and felt afraid 
of him, but had no suspicion then of the real 
state of things. That came later—came gradual- 
ly, as days and weeks went by and I heard 
nothing from my brother, and seldom saw any- 
one but the doctor and the attendant, Margotte, 
who never talked with me except by signs, so I 
had no opportunity to learn the language, which 
I greatly desired to do, in order to make myself 
understood, and convince her that I was not 
Myra, and was not mad, as I knew at last she 
believed me to be. 

“Oh, it was so horrible that time, and my 
head got so confused, and I used to pray con- 
stantly to the Lord tokeep me from going really 
mad; and he did, though I was very near it. At 
first they would not let me have paper and ink 
to write to you with, but I begged so hard on 
my knees, clinging to that man’s feet, that he 
consented at last, and I wrote to you, and 
Everard, and Lawyer Russell and my brother, 
too, though I did not know where he was, and 
Margotte took the letters, which I know now 
were never sent, but were burned to ashes, for 
Yulah told me so, good, kind Yulah, who came 
to me like an angel from Heaven. 

“ Margotte was sick, and Yulah took her place. 
She had been there once as a patient, mad her- 
self, from some great wrong done to her by one 
she loved and trusted. Her baby had died there, 
and been buried in the grounds, and she was 
attached to the place, and after her cure stayed 
from choice, and was nurse and attendant both, 
and the most faithful and vigilant of them all, 
and the one the doctor trusted the most. So he 
put me in her charge, and the moment I saw 
her sweet, sad face, and looked into her eyes, 
which seemed always ready to run over with 
tears, I loved her, and put my tired head in her 
lap, and cried like a child. 

*«*Q’avez vous, petite Myra?’ she said, and 
then I knew she spoke French, and my heart 
gave a great bound, for I knew I could'talk with 
her a little, and I mustered all my knowledge of 
the language and told her I was not Myra at all; 
I was Rosamond Hastings, from England, shut 
up, detained there unlawfully, for what reason I 
did not know; that I had written and written 
home and nobody had answered me, and the 
doctor said my brother, who came with me, was 
dead, but I did not believe it, and a great deal 
more to which she listened patiently as one 
might listen to the meaningless prattle of a 
child. 

“But when I mentioned brother’s name, she 
sprang to her feet and shaking me off asked 
fiercely, ‘ Votre frive, comment s’appellet-il ? I 
told her again, ‘ Dr. Matthewson ; Dr. Matthew- 
son, from Iingland,’ and for a few moments she 
acted as if she were perfectly insane, and glaring 
at me with her terrible eyes, she spit upon me 
and demanded, ‘ You are sure youare his sister ? 
You are nothing else to him, though that is bad 
enough ?” 

“YT made her believe at last, and then she 
asked me so inany questions that before I knew 
it, [had told her all about the Forrest House, 
and the will, and Everard, and everything, she 
all the time looking straight at me with her 
great bright eyes which seemed to be reading 
me to see if I were telling the truth. 

««T see, I see, I understand. Poor child, the 
Lord sent me here to be your friend, and I will,’ 
she said when I had finished, and then she broke 
out angrily against my brother whom she called 
a villain, a murderer, a rascal, and said he had 
done her a terrible wrong which she had sworn 
to avenge and she saw a way by which she could 
keep her word. 

“*T go to England myself, but what your 
friends shall know,’ she said, and to my great 
delightshe spoke to me in English, but whispered 
very low. ‘It is better they not to know I can 
talk in your tongue, and they not suspect, and I 





must be very strict, watch you very much is my 
order, because you dangerous, you to kill 
yourself, he say, and I never let you from my 
sight. ButIfix’em. I cheat. I have my re- 
venge much. You will see what I do.’” 

So much of the story as told afterwards by 
Rossie to Beatrice we have given to the reader, 
but now take it up again in our own words, as 
there are some things which we know and Rossie 
did not. 

For Yulah Eisner was the same girl, half Ger- 
man, half Swiss, who had once pleaded so pite- 
ously for justice at the hands of Dr. Matthew- 
son, who had spurned her with contempt and 
turned her love into a bitter hatred. 

She saw no reason to discredit Rossie’s story 
and understood readily why she had been im- 
mured in a living tomb, and guessed that to her 
friends at home she was supposed to be dead, 
and that the knavish brother had the inherit- 
ance. 

But she did not communicate all her sus- 
picions to her charge as she did not wish to 
wound her unnecessarily. She only meant to 
get her away and set herself steadily to that 
object. 

‘Through her influence writing materials were 
again furnished to Rossie, who, acting upon 
Yulah’s advice, wrote two letters to Everard, one 
of which went into the doctor’s hands and was 
burned as usual, while the other was secreted 
about Yulah’s person and found its way to Eng- 
land, but not until some time had elapsed, and 
Yulah had given up her situation to Margoite, 
with the understanding, however, that there 
was always a place for ber in the Maison de 
Santé, either as attendant or nurse, when she 
chose to return. 





CHAPTER LVI. 


A witp storm was sweeping over the country 
that November night, and nowhere did it seem 
wilder or more violent than in Rothsay, where 
rain fell in torrents, and ere it reached the 
ground was taken up by the wind and driven in 
blinding sheets through the streets, into which 
scarcely a human being ventured after nine 
o'clock. 

But wild as the storm was in the village, it 
seemed wilder still in the vicinity of the Forrest 
House, which fairly shook on its solid founda- 
tions with the force of the tempest. 

Tree after tree was blown down, shrubs were 
uprooted, and the fanciful summer-house which 
the doctor had erected on the spot where Rossie 
used to tend and water her geraniums and 
fuchsias went crashing down, a heap of ruins, 
while within, inthe most costly and elegant 
chamber, a fiercer storm was raging between a 
soul trying to free itself from its prison walls of 
clay and the body which struggled so hard to 
retain it. 

Josephine had not improved as at one time it 
was thought she might. 

The secret which she held and the loss of the 
letter which had brought the secret to her had 
worn upon her terribly, and the constant dread 
which every succeeding day broughtto her after 
a sleepless night, had produced a kind of brain 
fever. 

For days her life had been in imminent danger, 
and the doctor had stayed by her constantly, 
marvelling at the strangeness .of her talk, and 
wondering sometimes if it were possible that she 
by any means could have become possessed of 
the secret which at times filled even him with 
horror and a haunting fear of what might come 
upon him should his guilt be known. 

But no, Josephine could have no knowledge of 
his crime. 

Van Schoisner was safe as the grave so long 
as the money was paid, as it would continue to 
be, for he had set aside a certain amount, the 
interest of which went regularly to Haclder- 
Strauchsen, and would go so long as Rossic 
lived, which in all human probability would not 
be long, for the doctor wrote of her failing 
health, and told how weak and bewildered she 
was growing in her mind. 

Should she become hopelessly insane or imbe- 
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cile, as it. seemed probable she might, he would 
almost be as safe as if she were dead. 

The doctor’s last letter had reported her as 
very weak and childish, with growing symptoms 
of imbecility, and though the villanous man did 
feel a pang of remorse when he remembered the 
sunny-faced little girl who had so loved and 
trusted him, he knew he had gone too far to 
think of ronan, Deg steps. 

There was nothing left but to go on, and as 
his life at the Forrest House had not proved a 
euccess he had made up his mind to sell it and go 
abroad and live permanently as soon as Josephine 
was better. 

He could hide himself there from justice, 
should it attempt to overtake him, and he 
waited impatiently for any signs of amendment 
in his wife. 

She did seem better that stormy night when 
even he quailed a little and felt nervous as he 
listened to the roaring wind which he fancied had 
in it the sound of human sobbing. 

She had slept for more than an hour, and when 
she awoke she was quiet and more rational than 
she had been for days. 

But there was a look of death about her mouth 
and nose, and her eyes were unnaturally bright 
as they fixed themselves on Agnes who sat watch- 
ing her. 

‘The doctor had taken advantage of her sleep 
to steal away for a while, and in the dining-room 
was trying to stifle his conscience with the fumes 
of tobacco and the brandy, of which he drank 
largely and often. Thus Agnes was left alone 
with her sister, whose first question, asked in a 
whisper, was: 

“ Where is he—the doctor, I mean ?” 

**Gone to rest,” was the reply, and Josephine 
continued : 

“Yes, let him rest while he can. It will soon 
be over, and then a dungeon for him, and dark- 
ness, and blankness, and utter forgetfulness for 
me; Aggie, that’s all a fable about a hezeafter— 
a rag of mythology which recent science has torn 
in shreds. We do not go somewhere when we 
die; we perish like the brutes.” 

«Oh, no, no, Heaven forbid,” and falling on 
her knees, with her hands clasped together, 
Agnes murmured words of prayer for the soul so 
deluded and deceived. 

“Hush, Agnes,” Josephine said, almost 
fiercely. “There’s more important work on hand 
just now than praying for one who does not want 
your prayers, for even if there be a hereafter, 
which I doubt, it’s now too late for me, and I 
care no more for it than a stone, I cannot feel, 
and it’s no use to try. If there is a Hades, which 
I don’t believe, I shall go there! if there is not, 
then I am all right, and the sooner I am like the 
clods the better, but I must do one good act. 
Agnes, do you think Everard would come here 
to-night if he knew I was dying—for Iam; I 
know it; I feel it, and I must see him—must tell 
him something, which will perhaps make him 
think more kindly of me than he does now. Can 
you manage it for me ?” 

“No, no,” Agnes exclaimed. ‘ He would not 
come here to-night of all others, because——” 

She checked herself suddenly, and then 
added: 

“Listen to the rain and the wind; did you 
ever hear such a storm ?” 

“Yes, I hear,” Josephine replied, excitedly. 
“Tt was sent for me, and I am going out on its 
wings, but it seems dreary to goin such a way. 
Oh, Aggie, if there should be a hereafter—but 
there is not. We all do sleep—sleep. But 
Everard, Everard—I must see him, or maybe 
you would tell him when I am dead. Lock the 
door, Aggie; then come close to me and swear— 
swear that you will tell him—that Rossie—~ 
Oh, Agnes, I am so afraid of him—the doctor, 
that I dare not say it,” and on the white, 
pinched face there was a look of terror such as 
Aggie had never seen before. 3 

There could be no doubt in her mind as to 
what her sister meant, and regardless of conse- 
quences, she bent down and whispered : 

“T know—I understand. Rossie is not dead. 
She is alive and coming home.” 


* How do youknow that? Have you seen the 





letter ?’ Josephine almost shrieked, and Agnes 
replied : 

“Yes, I found it under the carpet long ago, 
just after I came here, but I did not suppose you 
knew—that you had ever seen it.” 

“TI had; I did; I put it there,” Josephine 
said, gasping out the story of her having taken 
it from the office, and the hiding it afterwards. 
And you found it? Where is it now?” she 
asked, and Agnes replied : 

“TIT gave it to Miss Belknap, and she——” 

Agnes did not finish, for Josephine started up- 
right in bed, exclaiming : 

“Tsee; I know. She went suddenly abroad 
to find Rossie ; tell me the truth now. Has she 
found her, and is she coming home, and what 
will it be for him ?” 

Agnes knew that by him Dr. Matthewson was 
meant, and she replied, unhesitatingly : 

“Prison for him and poverty for you.” 

«Yes, yes, I know. Poverty, disgrace. Prison 
for life, and how soon? ‘ell me how soon? He 
might have time to fly, for I—I—he is not good, 
but ’d rather he did not goto prison. He is 
my husband, you know. How soon? When? 
Tell me truly—truly.” 

“To-night—now—the train is due and over- 
due. I do not believe he can get away. I think 
he is watched. Lawyer Russell knows—not 
Everard yet ; and Mr. and Mrs. Morton are com- 
ing to-night with Rossie,” Agnes said, rapidly ; 
and the next momenta wild shriek rang through 
the house, which Dr. Matthewson heard above 
the storm, and he came reeling up the stairs 
from his brandy and cigars, hut was sobered at 
once when he found his wife in the most horrible 
fit he had ever witnessed. 

When it was over, and she became conscious 
again, it was pitiable to see how hard she tried 
to speak, to warn him of his danger, but could 
not, for the power of utterance was gone, and 
she only gave forth inarticulate sounds which 
he could not comprehend any more than he 
could understand what had affected her so 
strangely. 

It was in vain that he appealed to Agnes, who 
was whiter if possible than her sister, and tremb- 
ling from head to foot. 

She was pledged—sworn to secrecy—and if 
she had inadvertently said to Josephine things 
which she ought not, she must keep silence be- 
fore the doctor and bear the glance of the eyes 
which looked so imploringly at her, and seemed 
about to leap from their sockets when she shook 
her head in token that she could not tell. 

There were flecks of blood and foam about the 
pallid lips and drops of sweat upon the face and 
hands, the latter of which beat the air hope- 
lessly as the dying woman tried in vain to 
speak. 

At last when they had no more power to move 
they dropped helplessly upon the bed, and the 
white, haggard face grew whiter and more hag- 
gard, as, propped on pillows she lay with staring 
eyes, and ears ctrained to catch the sound for 
which she listened so intently, and which came 
at last in a shrill, prolonged whistle which was 
distinctly heard in the pauses of the abating 
storm as the train so long delayed swept through 
the town. 

Then, summoning all her remaining strength 
for one last, great effort, Josephine raised her 
arm in theair, and motioning to the door said to 
her husband in a voice which was to sound in 
his ears through many years to come: 

« Doomed—doomed—fl——”” 

She could not finish and say “fly,” as she 
wished to do, for the word died away in a low, 
gurgling moan; the white foam poured again 
from lips and nose, and when the strong con- 
vulsions ceased and the distorted features, which 
had once been so beautiful, resumed their natural 
look, the soul had gone out into the great un- 
known hereafter to meet its doom, whatever 
that might he. 

* & - * 4 


It was an hour behind time when the train 
stopped for a moment at Rothsay, and four 
people, or rather three, stepped ont into the 
storm, and hurried to the shelter of the carriage 
waiting for them, 





The fourth, whose face was carefully hidden 
from sight, was carried in the strong arms of 
Yulah, and held like a child until Beatricc’s 
house was reached, where it was taken to the 
room prepared long ago for Rossie and laid upon 
the bed. 

Rossie was very tired and very weak both in 
body and mind, but had not seemed at all ex- 
cited. during the journey until Rothsay was 
reached, and she was in the carriage riding 
along the old familiar road she had once thought 
she should never see again. 

Then she roused from her apathy, and sitting 
upright looked eagerly out through the driving 
rain towards the Forrest House, which lay to 
their right and seemed to blaze with lights, as 
the startled servants moved rapidly from room 
to room—for it was just then that the doomed 
soul had taken wing and was on its flight to the 
world untried. 

** Look, look!” she said, “so many lights in 
the old home, as if to welcome me back. Is 
Everard there waiting for me ?” 

“No, Rossie,” Beatrice said. ‘We are not 
going thereto-night. I thought it best to bring 
you home with me until you have seen Hve- 
rard.” 

There was a little sigh of disappointment, and 
then Rossie laid her head on Yulah’s arm, and 
did not speak again until she was on the soft 
bed in the blue room at Elm Park, where, when 
Bee asked her how she felt, she whispered : 

“So happy and glad, because I shall see him 
in the morning; early, Bee—send for him very 
early.” 

And when the morning came a messenger was 
despatched to Everard to the effect that Mr. and 
Mrs. Morton had returned and wished to see him 
immediately. 

But another messenger had found its way to 
the office before this one, for knots of crape 
were streaming in the November wind from 
every door-knob at the Forrest House, and the 
village bell was tolling in token that some soul 
had left its body. 

In his office Everard sat listening to the bell, 
every stroke of which thrilled him with a sensa- 
tion something like dread as if that sound of 
— were in some way connected with him- 
self, 

Who was it dead that day that the bell should 
clamour so long, and would it never strike the 
age ? he asked himself, just as the door opened 
and Lawyer Russell came in, flurried and excited, 
and red and white by turnsas he shook the rain- 
drops from his big overcoat, for the storm, ° 
though greatly abated, was not over yet. 

“Who is dead? Do you know?” Everard 
asked, and Mr. Russell replied : 

“Yes, Ned; it will be a great shock to you— 
an infernal shock—though of course you were all 
over any hankering after her, but it’s that Mat- 
thewson woman. She died last night, and there’s 
about forty yards of crape flying from the doors 
up there, and the doctor, they say, is actually 
taking on to kill, and blubbering like a calf; but 
we'll fix him. You'll see; he’s watched; there’s 
a po——oh, Lord! what have I said, or come 
near saying ?” 

And in his disgust at himself for having nearly 
let out the secret before the time, the lawyer re- 
treated into the adjoining room, leaving Everard 
alone to meet what had been a terrible shock to 
him, for though he had heard at different times 
from Agnes of Josephine’s illness, he had never 
believed her dangerous ; and now she was dead ; 
the woman he once fancied that he loved, 
whom latterly he knew that he had hated and 
despised. 

here were great drops of sweat about his 
mouth and under his hair, and his lips quivered 
nervously as he repeated to himself, “ Josephine 
dead !” while, human as he was, there came over 
him with a rush the thought that now indeed he 
was free in a way which even Rossie would have 
recognised had she been alive. 

But Rossie, too, was dead; his freedom had 
come too late. 

“‘Everybody is dead,” he whispered, sadly, 
while hot tears sprang to his eyes and rolled 
down his cheeks, tears not for the woman at the 
Torrest «louse for whom the bell kept steadily 
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tolling, but for the dez 
believed, so far away, but who, in reality, wasso 
very near and talking of him even then, asking 
when he would come. 

“Soon, darling, soon,” Beatrice said, for she 
had sent a note to Everard, ani the messenger 













is at his o%ice door and in the room before 
Lverard was aware of his presence. 
‘ Mrs. Morton at home. Came last night,” he 





vant’s 


some- 





exclaimed, as he took the note from the ss 
hand, feeling a strange presentiment o 
ing impending, he did not know what. 





‘Dear Evnuranrp,” Beatrice wrote, “we came 
yne last night by the late train, and Iam so 
xious to see youand have so much to tell. 
n’t delay a minute, but come at once. Yours, 


r little girl dead, as he] to the chill which only rapid locomotion could | 








Ben.” 
She had some 1 to tell him of darling 
Rossie, of ¥ nd in an instant he was i 
he street, speeding along towards Elm Park, 
1 glencing but once in the direction of the | 
rrest House, where every blind was closed, | 
{throuch the leafless trees he could see, or 


‘ancied that he saw, the flapping of the yards of 
rape i Lawyer Russell had said were 
streaming from the doors. 

Wor an instant a cold shudder passed over him | 
if he had seen a corpse, but that soon passed 


voy, and ! 
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when Elm Park was reached he was 
fever of excitement that the sweat- | 
rops stood like rain upon his face, which, never- 
heless, was very pale, as he greeted Beatrice, 
nl asked : 
“What hay 





» you to tell me? Did you hear | 





inything of her? Did you find her grave, or see } 
ryone who was with her at the last ?” 
Beatrice had planned everything thus far with 


reat coolness and nerve. 
She had kept Rossie quiet and made her very | 
weet ai attractive in one of her own dainty 
| 
| 





white wrappers, and arranged her beautiful hair 





which kad been kept short at the Maison de 
santé, but which was now growing in many soft, 
curling rings which lay about her forehead, 

ving to her small white face a singularly young 


‘<pression, so that she might easily have passed 
for a child of fourteen as she reclined upon the 
pillows, a smile upon her lips, and an eager ex- 
pectant look in her large, bright eyes turning 
onstantly to the door at every sound which met 
her ear. 

At lost she heard the well remembered voice 
1 the hall below and the step upon the stairs, 

r Bee had after all lost her self-control an 
in answer to Everard’s rapid questions, 











* Wedid hear news of Rossie, and, oh, Everard, 
ton’t let anything astonish or startle you, but go 

irs to the blve room, the one we fitted for 
Rossie, you know.” 





(To te Continued.) 








CuaRracter is often written so unmistak 
upon the brow that any can read all that 
written, but there are unindicated traits in the | 


character of every person which are too deeply 


hidden ever to be observed. 





POOR. LOO. 


Py the Author of “ Dan's Treasure,” “ Clytie 


Cra “The Golden Bow!?,” ete. 





Wirn a ‘:, sharp step both Mr. Gorlidge 
and Lo d in opposite directions round the 
pices of ernamental water, for the weather was 


sharp and keen, though the sun shone brightly, 
and the vicinity of the water still further added 








| fitful brilliancy of an early winter day now be- 





throw off. 

Had Mr. Gorlidge been a little more of a 
gentleman he might have taken stock of Loo, 
and compared her to the rough sketch which he 
carried in his pocket, and that Major Grant had 
lent him, without attracting her attention, or 
making himself offensive. He had not however 
the tact or delicacy necessary for this, particularly 
where a pretby woman was concerned, and it was 
not long before the girl was conscious that a man 
with red brown eyes was staring rudely at her, 
that indeed he seemed to have no object there 
but to look at or sketch or make notes about her 
appearance, and she soon began to regret that 
she had been too impatient to wait for the ser- 
vant to accompany her. 

Still, this objectionable man did not address 
her, that at least was a comfort, and she looked 
exgerly in the direction from whence she ex- 
pected the girl, and at last, getting vexed and 
impatient, began to walk back towards the gate 
by which she had entered. 

The man still followed her, but the servant 
was in sight, and she hastened to her side. 

“Tam so glad you have come, Mary, there is 
a horrid man keeps walking round and staring 
at me; now I hope he will go away.” 

« La, miss, it’s nothing for a man to stare at 
a young lady, but he won’t plague you any more 
now I’m come.” 

And Mary walked on by the young lady’s side 
and glared and frowned upon Mr. George Gor- 
lidve with about as much effect as if she had 
made a grimace at one of the swans on the 
lake. 

“he maid isn’t nice looking, otherwise I 
might get up a bit of a flirtation with her,” he 
mus d, as he walked along, not molesting, but 
keeping them well in sight. 

But despite her want of good looks Mr. Gor- 
lidge did manage to throw an occasional leer 
at Mary, whose vanity was great enough 
lead her to imagine that her maturer charms 
were quite equal to eclipsing the girlish sim- 
plicity of appearance of her young mistress. 

For Loo, however, the interest in her walk had 
gone through the persistent dogging of her 
footsteps by this strange man. 

She no longer cared to walk over and see Mrs. 
Dorset, the air too had become colder, she felt 
chilled, and the sun which had shone with the 


came clouded over, and Loo abruptly decided to 
return home. 

Mary demurred, she had expected to go tothe 
Dorsets, to have been entertained by the ser- 
vants in that house, to have gained some infor- 
mation from them about the family in general 
and her own ladies in particular, for Mary had 
only just entered the service of Miss ‘Travers, 
and her curiosity concerning her and Loo on 
many points was great. 

After all, however, her expectations were not 
to be realised to-day at least, for Leo earried out 
her intention of returning home, and Mary, re- 
luctantly enough was obliged to follow her. 

More than once Mary turned round to look 
after the strange man who still kept them in 
view, until Loo, neticing her conduct rejnested 
her not to do so, and thus they walked on until 
they came to the gate of Miss Travers’ house, 
when the servant girl, pretending to close it, 
turned round to have oue last stare at the man 
who had followed them, and sa to her surprise 
that he was making signs to her to stay behind 
and speak to him. 

This, however, was more than she dare do at 
the moment, so she shook her head first, then 
nodded it tothe left, insinuating that as soon as 
she could she would meet him round the 
corner, 

-itns which My. Gorli¢ge was not slow in in- 
terpreting, and though ke had an appointment 
of some importance demanding his attention, 
and which he would now be too late to keep, he 
lighted a cigar and walked up and down the 
street just out of view of the principal windows 
of the house with such patience as he could 
muster for a half an hour at least, when justas 
he was coming to the conclusion that the ser- 
vant girl was making a fool of him, and he must 

















| hurriedly. 


take other means to find out what he wanted to 
discover, Mary, looking very flushed and by no 
means at her ease, came suddenly upon him. 

“What do you want with me?” she asked 
«Be sharp and tell me. I shall lose 
my place if Miss Loo sees me talking to you.” } 

«Ah, whois Miss Loo? Surely she could not 
have the heart to be cross with you.” 

“Wouldn’t she! I can tell you she was cross 
with you for following us so. If it hadn’t been 
for you we should have gone out to tea, instead 
of that we’ve come straight home But what do 
you want ?” 

«Not much. Do you want a new honnet ?” 

* Well, Icould do with one. My Sunday best 
isn’t a fashionable shape; but I think I'd like 
a hat best; one like Miss Loo had this morning 
would look well on me.” 

“You shall have it if you will answer me a 
question or two. It will dono harm to anybody, 
least of all to you or your mistress ; of that I 
assure you. A friend of mine has lost a 
daughter, of whom that young lady reminds me. 
I want to find out her name and ascertain if it 
is possible it can be the young lady I am seck- 
ing for.” 

“Oh, no, it can’t be,” was the positive reply. 
‘* Hor name is Miss Loo Travers; she lives with 
her aunt, Miss Travers. But I’ve only been 
with them about a week.” 

** Ah, how is that ?” 

“They've been abroad for years from what I 
can make out. And the house has been let. I 
was engaged by the agent who manages Miss 
Travers’ property, and was here when they came 
back, but I don’t know if the place will suit me ; 
it seems so slow.” 

“Perhaps I can make it worth your while 
to stay a little longer. Is Miss Travers an old 
woman ?” 

“Oh, dear no. She's something betwixt thirty 
and forty, and is quite young looking. She’s 
gone away for a few days to Little Bampton, to 
visit her aunt Lady Travers. Now, I must be 
going.” 

“Another minute. Can you get me a photo- 
graph of the young lady you were walking with 
just now? I willgive you a guinea for it if you 
can.” 

But Mary shook her head. 

“T couldn’t ask her for her photo,” she re- 
plied, “ and if she’s got one I couldn’t steal it.” 

“No, but you might get hold of one and just 
lend it to me fora day, I wouldn’t keep it longer. 
What do you say ?” 

«Well, I don’t know, now I think of it there’s 
a picture of Miss Looand Miss Travers standing 
together by a harp; it’s in a gilt, stand-up 
frame, and I saw it ona table in the drawing- 
room. I might manage to slip out the card and 
lay the case down as though it had fallen. I 
wonder if [ dare ?” 

“You shall have two pounds if you will, and if 
you will let me have it to-morrow morning I will 
return it again in the evening.” 

Still the girl hesitated, but her objections were 
talked away or overruled, and when they parted 
Mary held in her hand one sovereign as an ear- 
nest of reward, and had promised to abstract the 
photograph that night, and if possible postit tothe 
office of Mr. Gorlidge, the astute young woman 
taking care to have his address. Failing being 
able to slip out with it herself, to drop it in the 
letter khox, she was to meet the private detective 
in the morning and hand it to him, the stipula- 
tion being that it should be returned the same 


Vv. 

** For you see,” explained Mary, “if Miss Loo 
misses it she may think her aunt has taken it 
with her, but if they’re both at home they’ll be 
able to ask each other, and then there’d bea 
commotion. 

To which George Gorlidge agreed. 

With this photograph, or a copy of it in his 
hands, he would beable tosend for Major Grant 
and announce the success of one part of his com- 
inission, for the names and circumstances given 
him by that gentleman tallied with his dis- 
covery ; while the story he had told Mary about 
a parent seeking fora lost child was a pure in- 
vention of his own, manufactured for the occa- 
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The next morning, singularly enough, Loo took 
it into her head to arrange the ornaments in 
the drawing-room, bringing out various small 
‘treasures which they had picked up abroad, 
thinking she would make the house as pretty as 
possible by the time Mabel returned. 

Thus it happened that what she might not 
have noticed, even if it had been absent for a 
week, struck her now as singular, and she 
wondered what could have become of the photo- 
graph of herself and Mabel, which had disap- 
peared from the frame. 

Had frame and portrait all gone, she might 
not have missed it, but now, she wondered what 
could have become of it, and she would have 
questioned the servants but that she came to 
the conclusion that Mabel had taken it down 
with her to show Lady Travers, and had left 
the frame behind as it would have added to the 
bulk and weight of her luggage. 

She was much more puzzled the next morning 
however when she found the portraits returned 
to the case and standing out ostentatiously among 
the various articles of virtu scattered about. 
Her first impulse was to ring the bell and demand 
an explanation from the servants, but, feeling 
the uselessness of such a course of conduct, as 
they would unfailingly deny all knewledge of the 
temporary abstraction, she determined to wait 
until Mabel’s return and meanwhile keep her 
yes pretty sharply upon the servants. 

Not that her serutiny brought much satis- 
faction; everything seemed to go on with regu- 
jar monotony in the house until Mabel’s return, 
which happened at the end of the third day after 
she had left home. 

For the first hour after the return of Miss 
‘Travers she had so much to say about her visit, 
and the by no means agreeable relative she had 
been to see, that Loo had no occasion to make 
any observation about her own proceedings until 
Mabel suddenly recollecting herself asked : 

** And what have you been doing, dear? But 
of course you have been over to see Elaine ?” 

‘No, I have not,” was the reply, and then she 
described her short walk in Kensington Gardens, 
and how she had been followed. 

“‘IT wish I had beenthere. I would have given 
the man in charge,” exclaimed Mabel, hotly. 
** You were quite right, my dear, not to go out 
alone again.” 

It was some hours after, however, that Loo 
incidentally mentioned the absencé and return 
of the photographs, an observation that made 
Mabel open her eyes, and think for the moment 
that “ her child,” as she mentally called her, had 
been dreaming. 

Some time after, however, when Loo had left 
the room and she found herself alone, Mabel 
erossed to the table upon which it stood and took 
the ease of the framed portraits in her hand and 
carefully opened it out. 

Loo was right. 

The portraits had been abstracted, for some 
‘tenderly pressed forget-me-nots and maiden- 
hair fern, which had been laid between the card 
upon which the portraits were mounted and the 
shects of paper, which had helped to fill out the 
case, were missing, and Mabel placed them 
there with her own hands. 

Unlike Loo, however, Mabel was not long in 
mentally fixing upon the delinquent, but she 
wisely kept silence and made no comment. 

A new fear had entered her heart—the fear 
that Loo’s parents or relatives had hunted her 
out, and were coming forward to claim her. 

This suspicion instinctively made Mabel cau- 
tious, and resolve also to remove Loo from any 
external or injurious influence, and she deter- 
mined upon the first possible opportunity to get 
away, take Loo with her, and thus, if possible, 
throw any searchers afier her darling off the 
scent. 

While she thus thought, and day after day 
went by, she was suddenly startled by a telegram 
from Lady Travers, begging her to come down 
and bring Loo with her, adding as the reason 
that she was suffering from a severe atlack of 
bronchitis. 

“This will just do,” said Mabel, speaking to 
herself, she having no other listeners. 
have letters forwarded through Elaine, and not 





Thus it was that a few days after she and Loo 
were down at Little Bampton Major Grant 
called at the Laurels—the house owned and 
resided in by Miss Travers—he could only ascer- 
tain that: 

“The ladies were out of town.” 

Thus precious time is flying, and the dark 
cloud which hangs over the destiny of Poor Loo 
is growing blacker and denser, and the breaking 
of the storm cannot be far distant. 





CHAPTER XLI. 


JACKS RETURN. 

* Love’s like a torch, which, if secnred from blasts, 
Will faintly burn, but then it longer lasis; 
Exposed to storms of jealousy and doubt, 

The blaze grows greater, but ‘ts sooner out. 
Wasa. 

Mr. Tom Toitar had meanwhile been work- 
ing by fits and starts with a view to finding out 
what Suma had asked him to discover for 
her. 

Unfortunately for his success in life “T. T.,” 
as he called himself, was a man who spent his 
time in“ busy idleness,” as Mrs. Barret Browning 
terms it, and hence, while making a show of 
doing a great deal, he in reality accomplished 
but very httle. 

For instance, the morning after Suma had 
given him the facts and dates which she thought 
it neeessary for him to have, he went to the 
Reading Room of the British Museum, wrote an 
order for the “'Pimes”’ newspaper for the year 
in which the * Lurline” was wrecked, got down 
the volume of the Annual Register of the same 
date, and then sat down to contemplate the pile 
of huge volumes which one year’s issue of the 
paper filled. 

Before beginning the laborious work, however, 
he felt that he must moisten his ideas, and as 
the money which Suma had given him seemed 
to burn in his pocket, he toddled off to another 
desk and suggested to a choice spirit equally dry 
as himself, that they should go out and “kiss 
the baby,” a suggestion which met with ready 
acquiescence, and together the two adjourned to 
&® neighbouring tavern. 

Mr. Tollar’s friend had work to do, however; 
that insatiable monster of modern invention a 
daily newspaper claimed his services, and the 
question of ‘‘ copy” soon called him back -to his 
pen despite the persuasions of his companion to 
take another “ eye opener.” 

It being somewhat early for indulgence of the 
kind, and there being no one else that he knew 
in the tavern, T. ‘I’, reluctantly returned to his 
desk, and, beginning with January, commenced 
leisurely turning over the leaves and glancing 
down the colums of the newspaper. 

But this is monotonous, not to saysleepy work, 
as I advise anyone who doubts this statement to 
make trial of, and T. T. found it necessary to 
make so many visits to neighbouring places of 
entertainment, that his money had considerably 
dwindled, the sips he had indulged in had pro- 
duced a very palpable effect in the thickness of 
his speech and unsteadiness of his gait, and he 
had just managed to get through one day’s copy 
of the newspaper by the time the bell rang to 
announce that all study or labow in the 
Museum till the next morning was over. 

The second day was pretty nearly a repetition 
of the first, he had not really looked through the 
chronicle of the Annual Register, though he had 
taken the volume from the shelf, thus depriving 
other people of it, and had ordered so many 
volumes of newspapers that instead of being 
carried by one or two attendants, a huge barrow 
or hand cart literally laden, had been wheeled 
to the table at which he had lccated himself. 

Itis quite true that when not out of the 
Museum tippling he made a grand pretence of 
work, but it was pretence, while he had a shilling 
in his pocket he would not work. 

So completely was this fact recognised by the 
people who sometimes employed him that after 
waking a small advance just to meet pressing 
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| difficulties aud warm him up for his work, they 
jinvariably withheld any but the wost trifling 
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one of my servants shall know where we are.” 








sums until the work to be done was quite 
finished. 

After being paid he usually found it necessary 
to take a few days’ holiday before commencing 
anything fresh. 

The fourth day, however, T. 'T. applied him- 
self earnestly to work, and by the end of the 
week had discovered all that the newspapers 
could tell him, which amounted to the pa pl 
that Mrs. Fish had read to Lady Elizabeth « 
cerning the foundering of the “ Lurline” and the 
rescue of the captain and passengers, including 
the infant daughter of Lady Alice Fitz-Howard 
Hill. 

Fortunately for Suma’s secret, she had been 
somewhat vague about the identity of the chil- 
dren, only stating that it was the fate of the one 
which had fallen into the water that she was 
anxious about, so that Mr, Tollar had no sus- 
picion that any surprise could be in store for 
her. 

Very patiently Suma listened to her lodger as 
he told her how long it had taken him to iind 
out what she wanted to know. 

Her life had been one of patience or rather of 
apathetic indifference to the flight of time, and 
therefore she did not interrupt the man with 
questions as many other women might have 
done, and when he read out the paragraph he 
had copied for her she listened patiently with- 
out any sign of emotion beyond the dilation of 
her nostrils and the fixed look in her eyes, 
and after he had finished she held out her hand 
for it and asked: 

“Can I see this in print? Can I find 
out where this lady who has the child lives ?” 

** Oh, yes, that’s easy enough. I might get a 
copy of the ‘‘Times” at the office at that date 
for you, or,” with a doubtful elance at her 
usually singular dress, “I might perhaps get a 
day order for you to come to the Museum with 
me and see the books and papers yourself; not 
but that I can copy out all you want without 
your going.” 

«No, I must see it for myself,’ said Suma, in 
a low but firm tone; “and also the book about 
their family. I will go to-morrow morning.” 

To which Mr. Tollar somewhat reluctantly 
assented. 

But he need not have been nervous about 
Suma’s personal appearance. 

Plainly attired in black, the faded Indian 
shaw] discarded for the time, she looked a hand- 
some and ladylike woman, se much so that T. 'T. 
was rather proud to escort her, and, thought 
more than once what a convenient thing it would 
be if her husband were to become foud for the 
fishes and thus fail to come back and leave the 
coast clear for a successor. 

Thoughts which had certainly no reflection in 
Suma’s mind; she was wondering how she could 
find her daughter, whether the girl would wel- 
come her, while her mind went wandering off to 
that child whom she had perhaps loved best of 
the two, little Loo, who had so suddenly disap- 
peared when she was little more than five years 
old. 

What account could she render when the 
child was demanded from her? 

Still, this consideration must not, should net, 
stand in her way. 

The living child was her own, of her own race, 
her own flesh and blood, and the law itself, if it 
could be invoked, should not stand between 
them, 

Thus absorbed, being to a great extent a 
woman of one idea, her but half-developed in- 
tellect being incapable of keeping ber brain 
equally active upon more than one question ata 
time, Suma stood patiently while the order ier 
heradimission to the Reading Room wazeltained. 
just saying ** Yes” and “No” in reply to qucs- 
tions, and signing her strange name with an un- 
steady hand when required to de so. 

All was strange to her. Mechanically she 
took the seat 'T.'l'. indicated, and read ont from 
the big volume which he soon brought to her 
the description of her own eseape froin the iil- 
fated “ Lurline.” 

It was odd, that while the safety of the child 
she had so long given up for lost, was assared to 
her, a conviction also came over her mind that 
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Loo was living, and that she should one day find 
her also. 
By no process of reasoning did Suma’s mind 


arrive at this conclusion. She was indeed in- 
capable of it. 

Instinct, rather than reason or probability, 
helped her toleap to this point, and after read- 
ing the paragraph from the newspaper, she sat 
in the big room with her head resting upon her 
hand while Mr. Tollar commenced his search 
among the peerage and landed gentry for the 
family of Lady Alice Fitz-Howard Hill. 

Not an easy matter to discover, particularly as 
Suma knew nothing, or, if she had once heard 
had forgotten that the father of Lady Alice was 
the Earl of Drayton, and once the owner of 
Drayton Abbey. 

All she did remember, however, were the 
Christian names of her mistress and her half- 
sister, and she was beginning to wonder how 
anyone could have the patience to go through so 
many books as her companion was turning over 
when, in a low tone, he exclaimed : 

“Here we have it. Fitz-Howard, Earls of 
Drayton. Title extinct; issue, two daughters, 
co-heiresses ; first, Lady Elizabeth Fitz-Howard, 
unmarried ; second, Lady Alice; married Lieu- 
tenant Hill of the Lancers, who took his 
wife’s name on his marriage. She died: yes, 
the same date as the newspaper gives—leaving 
one daughter, heiress presumptive to Drayton 
Abbey. Here is the address, Mrs. Spratt, 
Drayton Abbey, Surrey. About thirty miles 
from Waterloo Station. Now, is there anything 
else you want to know ?” 

“No; write it down for me; now I will go.” 

But Mr. Tollar was too gallant not to escort 
his landlady at least outside the Museum gates, 
though he was not quite prepared for w'iat he 
met there. 

“T want my wife,” a man in sailor attire was 
saying ; “ whatdo you mean by saying I’ve no 
ticket; course I haven’t, I ain’t a ‘leave’ man. 
My wife’s in that place and I’m going to her.” 

And he was about to force his way past the 
guardian of the gate, for it was not a public day, 
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when he recognised a woman walking down 
from the steps with a man at her side, as the 
object of his search. 

Naturally Jack Spratt was not of a jealous 
disposition, but to come home unexpectedly 
from a voyage, and be told by the one slavey 
that your wife has gone with one of her lodgers 
to the British Museum is apt to make a mana 
trifle cross, and then, to be denied admittance to 
the building himself was very like adding insult 
to injury. 

So absorbed was she in thought that it was 
not until she almost brushed up against him that 
Suma saw and recognised her husband, and then 
her face seemed to be transformed by the sweet 
smile that spread over it, and Mr. Tollar, looking 
at her from a purely artistic point of view, of 
course, mentally concluded that she was—em- 
phatically—handsome. 

But Jack was not quite to be mollified by a 
smnile, and scarcely noticing her outstretched 
hand he asked: 

“Who is this lubber? What does he do here 
with you? Would he like around or twol 
wonder to see which is the best man of the two ? 
Come along, brandy botile, I'll teach you to 
strut about with other men’s wives.” 

And Jack began to double up his sleeves, and 
would have come to close quarters with Mr. 
Tollar promptly if Suma had not said, with im- 
perious dignity : 

“ Jack, don’t make an idiot of yourself, and 
insult me. I am going home ; come along. That 
gentleman has only been finding out something 
for me; you will be glad to ask his pardon for 
what you are now doing.” 

And with a stately sweep to T. T. she walked 
slowly down the street in the direction of her 
own home, 

For one second or two Jack Spratt stood look- 
ing doubtfully after his wife, then at T. T., 
who stood determined not to attack, yet ready 
for defence, when the good tempered little man 
at the gate said : 

“There, go after your good lady ; folks come 
here to read books and study on a day like this, 








and we’ve known Mr. Tollar these ten years; 
you'll only break the peace and get locked u 
and then what will the missus say to you?” wi 
a glance after Suma, who had walked on and 


never deigned to turn back. “She’s a fine 
woman and not likely to forgive such a thing in 
a hurry.” 

“TI s’pose you're right,” replied Jack, reluct- 
antly, turning down the cuffs of his sleeves, 
“and if I’ve made a mistake I beg your pardon, 
sir,’ he added, with a nod to Mr. Tollar, then 
turned and ran after Suma, by whose side he 
soon found himself. . 

“A fiery customer that, sir,’ remarked the 
little gatekeeper, “‘he seemed to long to have a 
shy at you.” 

“Yes, the jealous idiot; she’s a fine woman 
and too good for him.” 

With which T. T. returned to the Reading 
Room, Jack’s inopportune appearance having 
driven the question of further remuneration 
quite out of Suma’s mind for the moment. 

Her explanation, however, must have been 
satisfactory, for on his return to his lodgings 
that evening Mr. Tollar was invited by the 
sailor to come into the parlour and have a glasa 
of grog with him, an offer of the olive branch 
which he graciously accepted. 

Thus peace was restored between them, and 
the subject of his researches was not even 
alluded to. 

A few days later Mr. Tollar discovered that 
his landlady and her husband had both gone out 
of town, and he more than suspected that their 
destination was the vicinity of Drayton Abbey. 

Had he been in funds, T. T. would have 
amused himself also with a run in the country, 
and probably in the same direction, but he was 
now in the middle of an important piece of work, 
and the supplies were stopped until it was 
finished, while after all, the trip would only have 
been taken from mere curiosity. 

_ We have a keener interest, however, in Suma’s 
movements and will follow her. 


(To be Continued.) 
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A WOMAN SPURNED. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


My bane and antidote are both before me. 
ApDpISON. 

In the meantime Miss Crofton had drawn 
hear Agnes, and she hated her more intensely 
than ever as she saw in her eyes, in her tremu- 
lous lips, in the soft flush of her cheeks, that 
supreme happiness thrilled through every nerve 
of her frame, and that at this moment life was 
to her a dream of bliss as enchanting as that of 
our first parents ere sin and sorrow entered their 





se. 

Emma took the hand which was impulsively 
held out to her, but for an instant she was inca- 
pable of speaking. All the evil passions in her 
nature were struggling for the mastery, and the 
clammy touch of her cold hand caused Agnes to 
recoil from her as from something which was 
inimical to her We yewe The movement was 
involuntary, and she hastened to say: 

I hope you are not ill, Emma. You look 
strangely at me.” =“ 

“Dol?” asked Emma, with a short laugh, 
which sounded as if forced from her lips. “I 
am only excited and nervous at this sudden 
dénouement of an affair that I thought would go 
on indefinitely. I imagined that youand Mr. 
Manvers were like that couple the newspapers 
recorded, who spent thirty years in the delights 
of courtship, fearing, I suppose, that marriage 
would end all delusion, and bring down their 
sentiment to be dull, dead level of commonplace, 
actual life. But since a crisis has come allow 
me to offer my best wishes for your happiness 
and prosperity.” 

Agnes shivered as she withdrew her hand from 
the limp one which loosely held it. Something 
in the manner and words of Emma chilled her 
to the heart, though she was fir from suspecting 
that in this woman she had a deadly enemy, who 
would spare no effort to stab her through the 
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[a FIT OF JEALOUSY.] 


— she cherished for her betrothed. She simply 
said: 

“ Julian and I are not as sentimental as you 
imagine. We were only waiting to be able to get 
married, andas my uncle has a prejudice against 
long engagements we have waited till our union 
can take place before making a formal betrothal. 
Now there will be no unnecessary delay.” 

“Hey for the wedding, then,” said Emma, 
with a ghastly attempt at gaiety. “But what 
is to become of me when you go away? Selwood 
is dull enough at the best, but with no com- 
panion near my own age,I shall find it more 
dreary than ever.” 

“Umph! not so very near in age either,” 
muttered Mrs. Tardy, who was indignant at the 
open expression of her niece’s discontent with 
the home she considered the fairest on earth. 

In her most incisive manner she said aloud: 

‘I think, on an occasion like the present, you 
might find something more appropriate to say 
to Agnes than a jeremiad over your own loneli- 
ness when she is gone, Emma. She has found 
interest in the society of your uncle and myself, 
and it’s not pleasant to be told to one’s face 
that oneis of no account to at least one member 
of the family,” 

Emma cast an appealing glance toward Bren- 
ton, which plainly said : 

“See how much I have to bear from this 
brusque old woman.” 

But the look met with no sympathetic response, 
for he was contrasting what she had said to him 
in the arbour about taking her proper place in 
the house after Agnes was gone, and the hollow 
lament she had just uttered over her speedy 
departure. 

Though insincere himself to the depths of his 
nature, Brenton did not admire that trait in 
others, and he rather enjoyed the sharp rebuke 
of the old lady. 

With an air of meekness very unusual with 
her, Miss Crofton replied : 

“T did not mean to offend you, aunt. I only 
expressed a natural regret at losing the com- 
panionship of Agnes. After sheis gone I intend 
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to try and fill her place with you and uncle. My 
chance to win on your regard will be better when 
I have no rival to come between us. If I were 
selfish I should be glad to have Agnes away, for 
you love her so much that there is scarcely a 
corner in your heart left for me.” 

Mollified by her submissive manner, Mrs. 
Tardy hastily said : 

“ Well, well, child, perhaps I was too hard on 
you, just now, but I thought you might think 
less of yourself, and more of the dear girl we are 
so soon to miss from among us. If I could deck 
her in diamonds from head to foot, and spread 
her path with thornless flowers, I am sure I 
would do it. Asto anyone taking her place, 
that is quite out of the question; but you can 
find one for yourself in our hearts if you choose 
to make an effort to fill it. I speak for the pro- 
fessor as well as for myself, but Iam sure he 
will endorse what I have said.” 

She touched her husbhand’s arm, and he ab- 
sently said: 

“Eh? What is it, my dear? I have been 
oblivious. I—I was dreaming of the fair promise 
of happiness before these dear children. What 
is it that I am to endorse? Inever put my name 
to bills for anyone. I did it once, and lost all I 
had saved from years of toil. No—no, my dear, 
don’t ask me te endorse anything, forit is against 
my principles.” 

‘And if one does it, he is almost sure to lose 
both principle and interest,” said Brenton, ir- 
reverently. “The old gentleman’s thoughts 
have been wool-gathering ever since he uttered 
that affecting adjuration to you, Julian, and 
he has got things mixed. Hadn’t you better 
explain.” 

Before Manvers could reply, Emma rushed at 
the professor, and to his infinite dismay and 
annoyance, threw herself upon his breast, and 
hysterically cried : 

“Qh, uncle! Aunt Sarah is only appealing to 
you to give me a corner in your heart, now that 
your own darling is about to leave you for the 
companionship of another. Only love me~ 
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cherish me, and I will try to be as much to you 
:s she has been.” 

« Bless my soul! what does this mean ?” cried 
he bewildered professor. ‘“ Haven’t I always 
i.cen as kind to you, child, as you would let me? 
‘Vhat is all this turmoil about ? I see no occasion 
or @ scene,and such unusual demonstrations 

upset me.” 

Ihe long pent up emotions of Emma were 
suffocating her, and she was glad of an excuse 
to give them vent. She cried out, in piercing 


tones: 

“He repels me! He repulses me! And I, 
vas! am orphaned and alone. Oh, my heart! 
my heart! Is there no one on earth to respond 
to its yearning cry for love and sympathy ?” 

Having yielded for a moment to the violent 
passions which surged within her soul, Emma 
had no power to restrain herself now. 

Hysterical spasms shook her frame, and she 
would have fallen to the floor had not Manvers 
stepped forward, taking her sinking form in his 
arms, and placing her on a sofa. 

When he would have withdrawn from her side 
to allow Mrs. Tardy and Agnes to minister to 
her she clutched his hand, and faintly said : 

« Go—go! Julian Manvers, and take with you 
my everlasting ie 

** Hatred,” she was about to say. 

But, recovering herself, she added, with a 
shiver: 

** My prayers for your happiness.” 

‘The sentence did not hang well together, but 
Julian was too much dismayed by the revelation 
her eyes made to think of that. 

In the brief moment in which he had bent 
over her he read the truth. 

This apparently cold, self-sustained woman 
had loved him as well as she was capable of 
loving, and failing to win ‘him from Agnes, she 
hated him now with all the bitterness of A 

Voman SPuRNED. 

He went, as she bade him, drawing Brenton 
away with him, and execrating in his heart the 
cause of the interruption to the harmony of that 
evening above all others. 





* + * « * 


The face of the professor wore a comical ex- 
pression of astonishment and contrition as he 
looked on the writhing form on the sofa, and 
heard the cries which, at intervals, escaped 
£mma’s lips. 

He pitifully asked: 

“What have I done? What did I say to bring 
about such a catastrophe as this? Sally, Sally, 
tell me how I wounded the poor girl? You 
always have your wits about you, though mine, 
alas, go wandering away from me so often. I 
was a brute if I said anything to hurt her, 
though I declare, if I did, I did not mean it.” 

“ You dear old goose, you wouldn’t hurt a fly, 
if you could help it, and that everybody knows 
who knows you. Emma only wanted a chance 
to explode, and she’s made you her scape-goat, 
thatis all. Don’t you distress yourself; she'll 
be all right presently. I could shake her well 
for making such a to-do when we are all so 
happy in the new prospect opening before Agnes. 
It’sa shame, so it is, to make a scene on an 
occasion like this, and there is that dear girl 
ministering to her like an angel.” 

The professor sat down, looking stunned, and 
still bewildered as to hisown guilt in producing 
this state of things. 

He watched the two ladies as they ministered 
to the moaning creature, for whom he felt the 
deepest pity, till he saw her turn decidedly from 
Agnes and repulse her efforts to assist her 
almost with rudeness. 

This put to flight such remorse as he was feel- 


ing on his own account, and he arose and went 
out to join the two young men on the veranda. 
To their inquiries he coldly replied : 


“Itis only a fit of temper,and Emma wil | 


soon get over it. I hope, Mr. Brenton, that you 
will not think me unkind to my wife’s niece. I 
assure you that [ have done nothing to eall forth 
such a demonstration as that you have witnessed 
this evening. Emma is usually so proud and cold 
that I declare I was overwhelmed with astonish- 
ment at this unexpected outburst. Julian can 
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tell you that Iam uniformly kind and considerate 
toward her.” 

Manvers nodded aasentingly, 
said: 

«Those who know you, sir, will scarcely need 
such an assurance as thai: 

With some appearance of solicitude, Brenton 
said : 

“Miss Crofton is not subject to such attacks, 
then? pasms are so difficult to deal with in a 
grown-up person that men are often victimised 
by them—husbands, I mean,” he added, as he 
saw that the professor looked mystified. 

“Bless me, is that what you were thinking 
of ?”? asked the old gentleman, with perfect 
simplicity. “There is nothing wrong with 
Emma ; she is as strong and healthy as anyone, 
though her complexion is not as clear as might 
be, But she’s not bad looking, and I do hope 
that she will soon find a husband to take her 
and her tantrums off my hands. Ido not under- 
stand her—that is the truth of it; but it does 
not follow that she is not worth comprehending, 
or that those more nearly of her own calibre shall 
not appreciate her highly. Above all things, I 
shrink from being unjust to one sonearly related 
to my wife.” 

The professor wandered on, scarcely conscious 
of what he was saying, his mind filled with 
doubts as to what the baleful glance given to 
Agnes by the pale eyes of her would-be rival 
might portend. 

Although the most unsuspicioug of men, a dim 
foreshadowing of the truth eame to his mind, 
and sonie intuition assured him that such women 


and curtly 


| as Emma Crofton ave net slighted with impu- 


nity. 

When the paroxysm had passed, that young 
lady was thoroughly ashamed of the disturbance 
she had made. 

She raged inwardly at having so completely 
lost her own self-control as to give others cause 
to suspect the state of her feelings. 

Aguaes had drawn to one side after being so 
decidedly repulsed by Emma, and made no 
further attempt to aid her. 

Unwilling to think that jealousy had anything 
to do with this outburst, she resolutely put aside 
every suspicion that arose in her mind and tried 
to think kindly of the girl who had marred the 
brightest hour in her life by this untimely 
demonstration. 

She had been so perfectly, so unutterably 
happy ; in her serene unconsciousness of evil in 
her own sunny nature she had not suspected it 
in one who was brought daily in contact with 
her; but now she knew that Emma envied her 
the happiness she had won, and would mar it if 
she coul:d. 

How this conviction came to her she could not 
have explained, but struggle against it as she 
would, it still remained as a haunting shadow 
on the bright future that seemed to be opening 
before her. 

Half suffocated by the strong hartshorn Mrs. 
Tardy atdength made use of to recall her from 
the semi-insensibility into which she had sunk, 
Emma suddenly lifted herself upon her elbow, 
and faintly said: 

“T think I can go to my room now, if you will 
assist me, Aunt Sarah. I am dreadfully annoyed 
at the scene I have made, but I really could not 
help it. I have not been well for days past, and 
all at once my power of endurance failed.” 

*T don’t know, for my part, what you’ve had 
* said Mrs. Tardy, snappishly. “ You’ve 
been treated like a princess since you came into 
this house, and allowed to have yourown way 
in everything. The way you flew at Proff to- 
night might make those young men think that 
he has mistreated you; but luckily Julian knows 
better than that, and he’ll be very apt to state 
the truth to Mx. Brenton. Of course, Pll help 
you to your room, for that is the best place for 
you at present.” 

“Oh, aunt! how can you treat me so cruelly 
when I am suffering such humiliation as I must 
feel for giving way asI did? I tell you that I 
would have died sooner.than expose myself as I 
did to-night, if the choice had been given me. I 
could not help it—I hate myself for having made 
such an idiot of myself; but if you and Agnes 





can forgive me, and my good uncle can excuse 
what I have said to him, [ care very little what 
those young men may think. Where is Agnes ? 
Has she deserted me ina fit of disgust at my 
unpardonable weakness ?” 

At this inquiry Agnes came forward, and 
quietly said : 

“Tam here, Emma ; but you seemed to shrink 
from me just now, and I thought it best to let 
my aunt minister to you. If you willallow me 
I will help you to your room, and stay beside 
you till you are able to sleep.” 

“What! ‘Take you from your lover on this 
most blessed of all evenings? No,indeed! I 
have done enough to mar the serene ‘certainty 
of waking bliss’ without adding to my misdeeds 
such selfishness as that. If I were capable of it 
Ishould win, and deserve, the everlasting en- 
mity of Mr. Manvers. No, Agnes; let my aunt 
go with me, and Fifine can remain with me, if 
she is to be found. Ring for her, please, and 
then go to your lover, and think no more of me 
and my sufferings.” 

She expected Agnes to remonstrate, but she 
did not; she simply performed the service de- 
manded, and the housemaid came in response 
to the bell to say that the French girl had gone 
to Holloway to visit a countrywoman of her own 
who lived there,as Miss Emma had given her 
permission to do so. 

* Ah! yes; I had forgotten,” said the invalid, 
languidly. “I did not expect to need her services 
till a late hour, It does not matter; you can do 
all I shall require, Betty, after I am in my own 
chamber.” 

She arose with some effort, steadied herself on 
Betty’s shoulder, and, followed by Mrs. Tardy, 
left the room without another glance in the di- 
rection of the fair young creature she would have 
crushed beneath her feet had the power been 
granted her. 

Agnes sat down beside an open window, feel- 
ing uneomfortable, and taking herself to task 
for the hard thoughts which had so lately found 
entrance to her mind. 

She hated to feel unkindly to others ; her ideal 
of happiness was perfect confidence and trust in 
those with whom she was intimately associated, 
and the doubts which, in spite of herself, would 
arise with regard to Emma, gave her a feeling 
of self-condemnation which she could not shake 
off. 
Transparent as sunshine herself—true as steel 
in her nature, the possibility even of guile and 
deceit in one so nearly connected with her, 
seemed incredible; yet the conviction would 
force itself upon her that the Cepths of Emma 
Crofton’s perfidy could never be fathomed. 

Her uncle’s voice aroused her from her painful 
reverie ; he had come in alone, and was standing 
beside her before she was aware of his presence. 

“‘So—Emma’s gone,” he briskly said, “and 
a good riddance, too. How she could go on as 
she did to-night is beyond my comprehension. I 
think an evil spirit must have possessed her, or 
she wanted to destroy the pleasure of the evening. 
I am angry with her on your account, child, 
more than on my own, though she did try to 
make me ridiculous.” 

“Dear uncle, do not judge her too harshly ; 
it is not like you, and she was really ill. Some- 
thing has been working.in her mind for weeks 
past, and I think that to-night she was really 
incapable of repressing her sufferings. I believe 
she is very sorry for what occurred,” 

“Ah, bah! you are always ready to defend 
others. But this leaven that was fermenting in 
her mind was a bad leaven—a base leaven—for 
it was envy of your good fortune in winning so 
good a man as your betrothed, and contemptible 
jealousy of the love cherished for you by my wife 
and myself.” 

This denunciation from so mild a man as the 
professor startled Agnes, and she looked at him 
with wonder in her eyes. 

“This from you, uncle? It sounds very 
strange to hear you speak uncharitably of any 
one—especially of pcor Ema.” 

“Poor Emma, indeed! Yes, she is poor 
enough in spirit, though not in purse. She 


would take everything from you if it lay in her 
power, and leave you only husks for your por- 
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tion. Ihave been blind to her enmity to you, 
but my eyes were opened to-night, and I saw it 
plainly enough. If I did not believe you safe 
from her machinations, I would bid you beware 
of her; but shielded by the love of such a man 
as Julian Manvers, she will be unable to strike 
youin thefuture. I am glad that you are going 
to marry and leave this house, Agnes, though I 
could not have believed a few hours ago, that I 
could have said it with sincerity.” 

He spoke so rapidly that Agnes could not in- 
terrupt him, though she listened in increasing 
surprise. 

His passive, dreamy absence of mind seemed 
suddenly to be aroused to unusual quickness of 
perception, yet Agnes thought he suspected far 
more than there could be any warrant for. 

She smiled faintly as she said : 

‘My dear uncle, I have never before seen you 
so much excited; and pardon me if I say that I 
think youare unjust to Emma. She does not 
like me, I know well enough, but I cannot be- 
lieve that she would do me any injury, even if 
she gained the opportunity. I have been fight- 
ing a battle in my own mind on her account, and 
I beg that you will not turn the scales against 
her.” 

The old man shook his grey head ominously. 

«*Judge not, lest ye be judged,’ has been 
said to us, and [I will not say more to prejudice 
your feelings against her. Yet I feel perfectly 
sure that she will do you a mischief if the chance 
ever comes. Here is your aunt—let us call in 
our visitors, and have some enjoyment before we 
separate for the night, in spite of Emma’s efforts 
to prevent it.” 

Mrs. Tardy came in, and in reply to their in- 
quiries, said : 

*«Emma’s in bed at last, and thinks she can 
go to sleep. I hope she will, but it doesn’t 
matter much after the way she carried on to- 
night. Iam not going to have our little festi- 
val marred by her tantrums. The dining-room 
is lighted, and decorated with flowers; and the 
wine, fruit, and betrothal cake are on the table. 
Call in the young men, Proff, and let us have 
our merry-making as if nothing had happened.” 

Seeing how much surprised Agnes looked, she 
hastened to explain: 

«Your uncle and I knew Mr. Manvers’ er- 
rand here to-night, my dear, and we could guess 
pretty well what your reply would be. Sol 
prepared this little surprise for you-myself, and 
Tam determined it shan’t be a failure in spite 
of Emma.” 

A few moments later, the little party was 
seated around the oval table, in the centre of 
which was a white pyramid ornamented with 
sugar Cupids, and doves in pairs held together 
by wreaths of flowers. 

The cake was cut, the health of the betrothed 
was drank from the sparkling champagne, and 
the lovers, happy in each other’s presence, forgot 
that such a being as Emma Crofton was in the 
world. 

Not so Mrs. Tardy. She summoned Betty, 
and sent up a plate piled with cake and fruit 
and a glass of wine, with the compliments of the 
bride-elect. 

The reception of this was characteristic. 

Emma threw the glass out of the window. and 
the plate with its contents followed it, to the 
great consternation of Betty, whc ran downstairs 
and reported to her mistress that Miss Emma 
had gone distracted, for she had thrown the 
things out of the window, and ordered her to get 
out of her sight. 

Mrs. Tardy only shrugged her shoulders, and 
said: 

“You can safely leave her to regain her 
senses, Betty; you need not go up to her 
again.” 

The girl obeyed, and Emma lay alone, listen- 
ing to every sound from below, her heart filled 
with hate and bitterness; and when the voice 
of Agnes filled the house with waves of melody, 
which arose in softened sweetness to the room 
she oceupied, Enuma lifted herself in her bed, 
clenched her impotent hand, and made a vow to 
herself that if the beginning was bright, the end 
should be dark enough to compensate her for all 
the humiliation che had suffcred that night. 








It was midnight before the family retired, and 
when Mrs. ‘Tardy looked into her niece’s room 
she found her apparently sleeping profoundly. 

But repose of mind, or body, was far from 
visiting Emma that night. 

She tossed from side to side of her luxurious 
couch, planning, scheming to destroy the fair 
promise of happiness in the union she felt her- 
self powerless to prevent. 


(Jo be Continued.) 





OCTOBER: ITS FEATURES AND ITS 
REMARKABLE DAYS. 





Ir October ever came in “ full of glee,” I am 
sure it must be this year, for the past montd has 
been so singularly warm and bright, that there 
is every prospect of a glorious “ Wyer-monat,” 
as the Saxons used to call the month. 

Most of us believe in guardian angels. The 
2nd October is in the Catholic Church their feast. 
A very old writer, “‘ Henriques,” says that these 
angelic beings always come in the form of women, 
and are so far like the sex, that they “appear 
the saints dressed in rich farthingales and 

ce.” 

October 9 is kept in France most religiously, 
it being the day of St. Denis, the patron saint, 
who took up his own head after it had been cut 
off in the vicinity of Paris, and walked for two 
miles, as the old song says, “ without his hat.” 

The'llth is old Michaelmas Day, and many 
curious customs are yet kept up. 

The 17th is dedicated to that wonderful per- 
sonage, St. Etheldreda, and I find she was in 
reality the origin of the word “tawdry,” for 
there was a fair held at Ely (the place where she 
died), which in course of time became abbreviated 
into St. Audrey’s fair, and at this fair a certain 
kind of showy lace was sold. It was more decora- 
tive than useful, so after a while it became called 
tawdry.” 

St. Crispin and St. Crispinian both are honoured 
in France on the 25th, but in England we seldom 
hear of the last mentioned, though they were 
two gentlemen who devoted themselves to works 
of piety and adopted shoe-making as a. mode of 
geining a living: 


The gentle craft is fittest, then, 
For poor distressed gentlemen. 


The Battle of Agincourt was fought on St. 
Crispin’s Day. Who can forget Henry V.’s 
speech before the battle: 

Then shall our names, 
Familiar in his mouth as household words,— 
Harry the King, Bedford and Exeter, 
Warwick and ‘lalbot, Salisbury and Glo’ster, 
Be in their flowing cups freshly remembered. 
This story shall the good man teach his son ; 
And Crispin Crispian shall ne’er go by, 
From this day to the ending of the world, 
But we in it shall be remembered. 


October 31 brings us to All Saints’ Eve, the 
“Hallow E’en” of Burns, when all manner of 
spirits and sprites—good and evil—are said to be 
abroad, when young women practise all sorts of 
tricks in order to divine their future fate. 

The customs in Wales on this night remind 
one of both the Irish and Scotch “ spells.” Nut- 
burning, diving for apples in a pail of water, and 
the three dishes, one holding clean water, the 
other dirty, and the third earth, are still tried. 

It was a rule some years ago in South Wales 
for the servants in many gentlemen’s houses to 
be allowed to give a large party to their friends 
on Allhallow Even. ‘The lady of the house 
ordereda good substantial supper, and the master 
did not grudge giving a bountiful supply of the 
best October brewing, over a year old, for the 
oceasion. The family were generally expected to 
put in an appearance for a few minutes and taste 
the spiced ale into which roasted apples and 
toasted buns had been introduced—a nasty com- 
pound, you will say, but one I, in ehildhood’s 
days, thought very nice when combined with 
heaps of nuts. ‘hey make large bonfires in 
North Wales. I saw several burning on the 
Carnarvonshire mountains last year—the re- 








mains, doubtless, of some Druidical customs 
when there were various grand ceremonials per- 
formed in connection with these sacred lights. 
Both Henry VIII. and Elizabeth set their 
royal faces against all Papal observances on this 
Even and on All Saints’ Day. “Hallow E’en” 
has gradually gone out in England, in a festive 
sense ; and I cannot hear of any town or country 
where at the present time old customs relating 
to the day are kept up; but perhaps some of your 
contributors may help me. I am told that a 
compound named “lambswool” is still prepared 
in some parts of Ireland on Holy Eve. It is 
made, like the Welsh drink, of apples, cakes, and 
ale, and sometimes, when introduced into the 
dining-room, of white wines.—Firerty. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Mr. Srranae continued : 

«A month afterwards he read in an Athens 
newspaper an account of the supposed drowning 
of the baby marchioness. No one supposed that 
she had been stolen. She was supposed to have 
wandered to the sea, and her body was believed 
to have been swept away. 

“Instinct made the child love her father from 
the hour he stole her. And he made her his 
idol. She was his one comfort and consolation. 
Perhaps he did wrong in taking her from her 
mother, in allowing her mother to believe her 
dead ; but think of it, Alex. He was innocent 
of all crime, divorced, despised, an outcast, 
blighted; yet, so truly as heaven hears, he was 
innocent ! 

Alex uttered a little cry at this juncture. He 
did not hear her, continuing with feverish 
rapidity : 

** He was alone in the world, and the wife and 
mother thought to marry again. The child was 
his at much as hers; had he forfeited his right 
to her love and her innocent caresses? Before 
heaven, no! He did not think,” and the 
speaker’s voice faltered, “ that, should she ever 
know the truth, she might hate and reproach 
him for taking her from her rank, wealth, 
luxury, a mother’s care E 

“Never!” interposed the girl, in a clear, low, 
ringing voice. ‘She would love him as he 
loved her! The mother had no need of her. The 
father had a divine right to her. He did 
well !” 

Mr. Strange’s features worked. He looked at 
her with beseeching gaze, then forced himself 
to continue. 

“ He took her away upon impulse. He would 
have died rather than wrong her. But for her, 
in the years that followed, he must have gone 
mad. He knew that the search for him had 
never relaxed; that his portrait was in the hands 
of every chief of police in Europe; that his 
Government had determined to recapture him 
and prove to the world that a man who had 
been found guilty of murder could not escape 
punishment, however high his rank or power- 
ful his connection. He knew that if he were 
so captured, the shame and sorrow would fall 
crushingly upon his child’s young head. For 
her sake, more than for his own, he hid himself 
in seclusion. Perhaps it would have been 
nobler and wiser not to have joined her lot to 
his own, but he had sore need of her. Deserted, 
wronged, and accursed, he was innocent through 
all. Oh, Alex! his child should never turn 
against him + 

“ She never would!” cried the girl, her sweet 
face all aglow. “‘ Never! Never! ‘Tell me, papa, 
this Lord Stratford. Heron, if alive to-day, would 
he not be the Marquis of Mountheron ?” 

Mr. Strange assented. 

“How came his child to be called the baby 
marchioness ?” 

“Perhaps the father was believed to be dead, 
Perhaps, as is more probable, having been found 
guilty of « capital crime and condemned to die 
on the scafiold, he had forfeited his title and 
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property, which had descended to his child as 
next of kin.” 

Alex lifted her blue eyes through the dimness 
in a tender, shining gaze as she asked: 

“Who is this Marquis of Mountheron—this 
Lord Stratford Heron—who was found guilty of 
murder and condemned to die ?” 

Her father folded his arms across his breast, 
and his haggard eyes burned in their sunken 
sockets, and his face was white as the face of 
the dead as he answered, solemnly : 

“It is I, Alex—your unhappy father 

Alex had this answer. She had 
divined that the unfortunate Lord Stratford 
Heron was no other than her own father; and 
yet the announcement thrilled her with a keen 
sorrow, a quick and almost unbearable pain. 

Mr. Strange—for we must continue to call the 
exile by the name he had adopted—watched her 
with an agony she could not guess. Would she 
join in the world’s verdict against him? Would 
she turn from him? Would she abandon him? 
She had spoken as in sympathy with the father 
before she knew that father’s identity. What 
would she say now when she knew the worst ? 

As soon as the mist had cleared from her 
brain, as soon as the first bewilderment had 
passed, allowing her torealise the whole terrible 
truth, she arose and flew to him, throwing her 
arms around him, and drawing his head down, 
showered kisses on his face. 

“Poor papa!” she said, tenderly, and with an 
infinite love in her caressing tones. “I am glad 
you have told me the whole story. NowI can 
help you to hear the burden of this great grief.” 

Mr. Strange dropped into the nearest chair. 
From the moment of his conviction for his 
brother’s murder, he had never heard one word 
of sympathy, or faith, or trust. 

Alex’s words completely unnerved him. He 
hid his face on her young breast and sobbed 
aloud. 

The girl comforted him with an ineffable 
sweetness and love. She stroked his hair, and 
kissed his head, and spoke loving words of 
soothing and comfort. 

Presently his sobs ceased, and he raised his 
head, saying : 

“Do not think me weak, Alex, but I had 
feared the effect of my narration upon you. To 
lose you now would be more than I could bear.” 

«Let us talk more of the tragedy, papa. A 
question trembles on my tongue, yet I dread to 
speak it. First, tell me of the little child, the 
little Lady Augusta Heron.” 

«You have surmised it. That child is your- 
self, known as Alex Strange !” 

« And my mother ?” asked the girl, putting the 
question she scarcely dared to ask. “ Tell me of 
her.” 

“Your mother, Alex, my divorced wife, the 
daughter of the Duke of Clyffebourne, once the 
Lady Stratford Heron, has resumed her maiden 
name of the Lady Vivian Clyffe. She has her 
maiden name, but with it a host of bitter mem- 
ories such as her maiden’s soul never dreamed 
of. She is in England, Alex, believing you dead 
and knowing mea fugitive in hopeless exile. She 
is a celebrated beauty and belle, courted, féted, 
with many suitors” —and Mr. Strange’s features 
were momentarily convulsed. “ Upon the morn- 
ing of his departure from our house Lord Kings- 
court spoke of her quite by accident. She has 
never married again in all these years, but she 
is reported now to be betrothed——” 

“ Betrothed! My mother! Your wife!” 

“* My divorced wife, Alex. I have no claim 
upon her now.” 

“Engaged to be married! Oh, papa, it can’t 
be true !” 

“She believed me guilty. Do not condemn 
her, Alex. Ihave no word of blame for her. I 
have loved her too well for that. Ilove her 
still ; I would give all I own tosee her once more 
myself unseen. And though I do not blame her, 
Iam maddened with jealousy and rage at the 
thought that she is about to marry another man. 
T have always thought of her still as my wife. I 
have planned a reunion with her, if Providence 
would only bring the truth to light and clear my 
name. A vain and foolish dream. I shall go 
down to my grave accursed, and she will marry 


p? 
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another man. It is si , but she expected 
to be Marchioness of Mountheron as my wife. 
She has still that expectation, but as the wife 
of another man !” 

«I don’t understand, papa !” 

«« With me attainted and dead in the law, with 
you supposed to be dead in reality, Alex, the 
Mountheron dignities fall to the next of kin. He 
is a remote cousin of mine. He was known as 
Rowland Ingestre in the old days, but now he is 
Marquis of Mountheren. Rowland Ingestre was 
one of the group of listeners whom my brother 
summoned to witness my humiliation and that 
= my young wife. He is now my wife’s favoured 
over.” 

“ What sort of man is he, papa ?” 

“He is very popular. Everyone liked him as 
Rowland Ingestre. As Marquis of Mountheron, 
he is a social power.” 

Alex was very thoughtful for some moments, 
a grave look on her young brows; then she said, 
gently: : 

“ Papa, you must have thought much on this 
subject. Have you never had a suspicion as to 
the murderer of your brother ?” 

“No, Alex, no. I have speculated, wondered, 
and reasoned, but I could never fixin my own 
mind on the probable murderer.” 

“Was there anyone to benefit by his death ?” 

“No one but me thatI knowof. He was 
peculiar, and irritable by reason of his lameness 
and disappointment in love, and he had made 
many enemies, yet I know of no one whom I 
dare suspect of murdering him in cold blood.” 

“This Rowland Ingestre,” persisted Alex. 
“Did you never think of him in connection with 
this matter ?” 

Mr. Strange smiled. 

** Ingestre is above suspicion. He had nothing 
to gain, for you would still have stood in his 
way. Ingestre was incapable of a crime.” 

“ The servants,” suggested Alex. “ The butler, 
who saw you leave your brother’s door. Might 
he not have been the guilty one ?” 

“ He? An oldservant of many years’ standing ? 
Ah! no, Alex. Even in my misery I could not 
fix suspicion upon these.” 

“Could it have been the work a burglar ?” 

There was nothing stolen. The murder was 
probably an act of revengefulness.” 


who became frightened possibly at your step, 
papa,” said Alex, “and so made his escape empty 
handed. Were there any open doors or windows 
discovered in the morning ?”’ 

“I do not know. My guilt was deemed a 
foregone conclusion. No one tried to discover 
the real murderer—not even my lawyers. If my 
wife made any effort,” he added, bitterly, “I 
never knew it. Of course, she made none. She 
believed me guilty.” 

Again Alex was silent for many minutes, deeply 
thoughtful. 

“Do not trouble yourself with a problem too 
mighty to solve, Alex,” said her father, pre- 
sently. “ You now know all my history. Itis 
for you to say if I have done right.” 

“ Right in taking me from my mother’s care ? 
Yes, papa, quite right.” 

“And right in rejecting Lord Kingscourt’s 
offer for your hand, Alex? If he knew me tobe 
the fugitive who was condemned to be hanged— 
who would still suffer death on the scaffold if I 
were discovered—he would scorn and despise you. 
For he, like all the rest, believes me to be a 
murderer !” 

“You did quite right in sending him away, 
papa. We are both under a curse, you and I, 
and until that curse is lifted;” said the girl, 
proudly, “I will never marry !” 

“My brave girl! And now help me to decide 
where we shail hide ourselves. Shall we go up 
the Nile? English travellers go there. Shall 
we go to Russia, to some lonely hamlet, or shail 
we go to South America ?” 

He awaited her answer, with a new confidence 
in her wisdom and judgmext. 

“ Papa,” she said, slowly, looking up at him 
with dauntless eye, “you should stay here in 
Greece—in safety and seclusion. But I should go 
to England.” 

“You, Alex! For what purpose ?” 








“It might have been the work of a burglar, | 





“To clear my father’s name. Papa,do not 
refuse me. I am nota child, but a woman twenty 
years of age. My love and my zeal shall atone 
for my want of skill and experience. Someone 
did that foul murder of which you were con- 
victed. That murderer perhaps lives to-day in 
security while you arean exile, in danger of your 
life. Perhaps I can trace out the truth, weak as 
Iam. Papa, let me go.” 

She sank on her knees beside him in earnest 


pleading. 

“ Alex, this is madness.” 

“No—no. No one ever tried to search out 
the real murderer. Let metry. Let me make 


the attempt to clear the name you used to bear. 
I will never betray my identity to anyone, not 
even to my mother, until your name is el > 
and you are shown to all the world to have been 
innocent and most foully wronged !” 

“ Alex, I cannot, I dare not let you go. You 
know nothing of England. Your beauty would 
be adeadly snare. You would discover that 
your task was too herculean. Alex, not all the 
world could tempt me to clear my name at the 
sacrifice of your peace and happiness——” 

“‘My happiness? I shall not be happy, papa, 
until I see you restored to your place among men. 
How can you give up? Dear papa, think of your 
many yearstocome. We may make them the 
happiest years of your life. Ihave hope and 
courage. I will do something;I knowI will 
have some success. Think of me,” she added, ag 
he remained unmoved at the allusion to himself. 
“Tam so young. If your name could but be 
cleared I might live in England as Lord Kings- 
court’s honoured wife. Father, I have faith. Let 
me go!” 

Her words stirred her father’s soul like an in- 
spiriting battle cry. His face flushed; his eyes 
glittered. 

Alex saw her advantage and pursued it with 
all the enthusiasm of her great nature. 

« You are innocent, papa; the guilty man may 
be found by one who is keen enough to go over 
the story of that tragedy step by step. He 
cannot hide always. The old adage says that 
‘Murder will out.” For eighteen years the 
murderer has been unsuspected, but all trace 
cannot be lost. Heaven will be on my side and 
protect me. Oh, let me go!” 

Mr. Strange was sorely tempted to yield to her 
demands. 

2 Her faith in herself impressed him power- 
uily. 

There was the possibility that she might 
succeed, wea’: girl as she was, and restore him 
to an honoured place among his fellow men. 
Best of all, in his estimation, she might secure 
her own right to be happy, and resume her 
rightful position in the world. 

“If you were not so utterly alone, Alex, I 
might consent,” he said, after some reflection. 
“As it is, I cannotlet you go.” 


“ You have faith in my ability to take care of 
myself in travelling, papa. I can go to my old 
governess in Paris, and let her find forme a 
good and trustworthy waiting woman.” 

« And then ?” 

“T will go to England, to the vicinity of your 
old home, and work out my plans. Iam wiser 
than you think, papa. I have no fear—only 
enthusiasm and eagerness to enter on my mission. 
Send me to England, papa, and let us trust in 
Heaven to direct me aright and give me 
suceess.” 

Mr. Strange looked long and steadily in the 
bright, enthusiastic face, catching the infection 
of her zeal. 

Her bravery, her fearlessness, her sweet, girl- 
ish wisdom, her womanly faith, inspired him 
with much of her own spirit. 

“TI cannot deny you, Alex,” he said, huskily. 
“Heaven will keep and direct you. You shall 
goto England. I fear the task you would set 
yourself is worse than hopeless; but whether 
you can restore to me my good name, or whether 
you fail to prove my innocence, I shall bless you 
with a father’s proudest, tenderest blessing. 
Your work will be full of perils; I shudder to 
think of them ; I tremble at the task before you. 
Enemies may seek your destruction. I can only 
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pray for your safety. I have given you my word 
—you may go.” 





CHAPTER XII. 


Me. Sreanax did not retract his promise that 
his daughter should go to England upon her 
perilous mission. 

The old saying which Alex had repeated to 
him—* Murder will out ”—recurred to him with 
strange force and significance. His brother’s 
blood still cried aloud for vengeance. Some 
faint clue to the true murderer—a clue that had 
been overlooked at the time of the inquest and 
trial—might still be discovered and traced to 
the very heart of the mystery. Who could under- 
take the task so well as his own daughter, the 
one hope and comfort of his exile, his cherished 
idol ? 

« You do not begin to shrink from your formid- 
able undertaking, my child?” asked the father. 

“No, papa, no. Reflection has only confirmed 
my resolve. I do not like to leave you, but I 
must go. Heaven will prosper a daughter seek- 
ing to establish her father’s innocence. I could 
not be content to give up my project.” 

“Wo must buy you an outfit. Your short 
Greek costume will attract attention to you. You 
must be dressed like an Englishwoman. Put on 
your hat, and we will go out upon a shopping 
expedition.” 

“Yes, papa.” 

«You can procure the remainder of your outfit 
in Paris,” said Mr. Strange, as they returned to 
their small inn. “ In England, as in all civilised 
countries, you will be judged by your dress. One 
thing, Alex, I must not forget to mention. Do 
not employ a detective. A detective makes his 
living by prying out secrets ; he is likely to cut 
both ways. In probing the mystery you are trying 
to solve, he will probably wonder at your 
motives, inquire into your history, and possibly 
discover me and bring about my destruction. 
You must be the detective yourself.” 

“Who were the witnesses concerned?” in- 
quired Alex, producing a scrap of paper and 
pencil, and preparing to note down the names. 

« First of all, there was Rowland Ingestre, my 
remote cousin, who now, as you are supposed to 
be dead, is Marquis of Mountheron, and proprie- 
tor of the Mount Heron estates.” 

Alex wrote down the name. 

“Second,” said Mr. Strange, -reflectively, 
«there was Puffett, the butler, who had been in 
the family for five-and-twenty years—a valued, 
trustworthy, honest old servant.” 

Alex wrote down the name and description. 

“ Third,” continued Mr. Strange, “there was 
Carlos Blantyre, my brother’s private secretary. 

* Fourth, was James Orrin, the land-bailiff, a 
faithful servant of the family for many years, 
who was highly respected by all wko knew him. 

« And, fifth, was Pierre Renard, my brother’s 
valet, a Frenchman, dark, wiry, and of sinister 
appearance !”” 

Alex had written down all these statements. 

“Now, papa,” she said, gravely, “ what were 
the relations of these five persons to the marquis, 
their employer ?” 

Mr. Strange started, growing pale. 

“Great Heaven, Alex,” he exclaimed, “ you 
surely do not suspect one of those five men who 
reluctantly testified against me at the trial of 
being the real murderer ?” 

“IT suspect no one, papa. But if Iam to in- 
vestigate the case I must examine into the his- 
tory and motives of every member of the house- 
hold at Mount Heron, of every one in the slightest 
degree connected with the case.” 

* It would be folly to suspect the men I have 
mentioned. I begged my lawyer to employ a 
detective to ferret out the truth, and the detec- 
tive and lawyer agreed that I and I alone was 
guilty. Not a shadow of evidence could be found 
against one of these five men, Alex. I have not 
told you all the proofs against me, but you must 
know them if you are to go on with the great 
mission you have undertaken,” 

“ First, tell me more about these men, papa. 
Had any one of them a motive for murdering the 
marquis P”” 

“A motive? That is putting it strongly. And 








yet, by a singular fatality, any one of them might 
have been suspected of the crime but for the 
overwhelming evidence against me—any one of 
them, excepting of course Rowland Ingestre.” 

* Yet he benefited by the marquis’s death.” 

“Not directly.” 

“ Was it absolutely impossible that the murder 
should have been prompted by greed, papa ?” 

*‘ Not impossible, but still no one believed in 
such a possililicy. My brother had a passion for 
valuable unsct gems, diamonds and rubies, of 
which he possessed an immensely valuable col- 
lection. He intended to rival the Dudley col- 
lection. Some of his gems were worthy a royal 
crown. After the murder it was discovered that 
these jewels were missing.” 

Alex looked up with a start. 

“Their absence was accounted for satisfac- 
torily to most people,” continued Mr. Strange. 
But the jewels could not be traced, and no 
vast sum of money could be found that would 
have resulted from their sale. Some people 
beheved that he had given them to his betrothed 
wife, but she denied this. Some people said that 
I must have secreted them somewhere, im order 
to give the murder the appearance of having 
been committed for greed. And some talked of 
burglars, until the evidence against me came out 
to silence them. What became of those jewels, 
worth fifty thousand pounds, remains a mystery 
to this day, I judge.” 

* And now tell me the evidence against you. 
papa,” said Alex, gently. 

In the first place, the fact that I was not in 
my room until after two in the morning. 

**In the second place, the fact that I was seen 
by the butler at that hour creeping from my 
brother’s door stealthily. 

“Thirdly, the gash on my hand and the blood 
upon my garments. 

“Fourthly, the threats of revenge I had 
uttered in the library against my brother. 

«The evidence, almost purely circumstantial, 
carried conviction to the minds of all who heard 
it. I was not admitted to bail. My wife did 
not come near me, or even writeme. My child 
was not brought tome. My lawyer advised me 
to plead guilty. No one believed my frantic 
declarations of innocence. My efforts to discover 
the real murderer were impeded and frustrated. 
The trial was the sensation of the day. The jury 
was absent only an hour from the box, bringing 
in a verdict of guilty. I was duly sentenced to 
be hanged by the neck until I was dead.” 

“ A terrible chain of evidence,” said Alex, her 
face pale as death as she realised the tremendous 
task she had undertaken. “And while Iam 
gone, where shall you stay, papa ?” 

“‘T will find me a new retreat among the moun- 
tains, I will keep myself in the strictest seclu- 
sion. Post your letters under cover to my Greek 
factor, and write to me every week. I will write 
youan account of my new home as soon as I 
shall have settled upon one. Ido not wish to 
go far from Athens, as I shall live in your letters. 
Now let me make your plan of travel.” 

He had procured a guide-book and proceeded 
to mark it, carefully tracing out the necessary 
route, and marking the hotels at which Alex was 
to stop. Then, upon an English map, he traced 
her route in England, and indicated its terminus. 

“That point indicates Mount Heron and its 
old castle!’ he exclaimed. ‘And when you 
arrive there, Alex, your troubles will grow into 
perils. I cannot resist the presentiment—the 
foreboding—that danger awaits you there. It is 
not too late to give up this wild scheme. Say 
the word, Alex, and we will hide ourselves for 
ever in obscurity !” 

Alex saw that his heart was sinking, and she 
hurried to him and kissed him, feigning a cheer- 
fulness that dec¢ived him. 

“You must wear a happier face, dear papa,” 
she said, softly. ‘* Let me think of you alwayz 
as cheerful and as having faith in me. The con- 
viction that you trust me will give me courage 

wa’ ” 


« There is news in the morning paper, Alex,” 
said Mr. Strange, taking up the journal. “ News 
that determines my future. Spiridion has been 
captured !”” 

“Tam very glad!” 





The brief distance of seven miles was soon 
traversed, and Mr. Strange conducted his 
daughter to the quay. His magnificent figure 
and handsome face attracted nearly as much 
attention as the girl at his side. Alex trembled 
at every glance directed towards him. 

“Leave me, papa!” she whispered. “I can- 
not let you go with me on board. Please go 
away toa quiet inn. Good-bye, dear papa.” 

She tore herself from his clinging arms, and 
with a tottering step approached the captain, 
who took her in charge with a paternal pity and 
kindness. 

Her father watched the steamer for many 
minutes, until the young head under the black 
round hat began to look strangely indistinct, and 
then with a deep drawn sigh he turned away to 
look for a sail boat to convey him to the neigh- 
bourhood of his home. 





CHAPTER. XIII. 


ALEX SrranGE arrived at Trieste, and jour- 
neyed on to Paris by rail, by way of Venice, 
Milan, and Geneva. Totally unused to travel 
as she was, unused to people and the tumult of 
towns, or of busy life, a child in the world’s ways, 
everything a perpetual surprise to her, yet her 
father’s directions, minute and plainly written, 
guided her safely without a single mistake, and 
she entered Paris at last on a pleasant Septem- 
ber evening, without having had a single adven- 
ture. 

She proceeded directly to the address of her 
former governess, with whom she had correspsn- 
ded at long intervals, and who was now a teacher 
in an English pensionnat in the Rue St. Honoré. 

To Alex the scene was like fairy-land. The 
trees shading the boulevards, the statues and 
fountains, the wide and stately avenues, the 
splendour and magnificence on every hand, 
kindled her imagination and delighted her soul. 

The girl’s youthfulness gave the concierge the 
impression that she was a new pupil for the 
pensionnat. 

“T will wait here until you have taken this 
letter to Mademoiselle Gauthier,” said the girl, 
producing a note she had written on her journey 
—a brief message to her old governess—and 
giving it into the hands of the concierge in com- 
pany with a silver franc. 

Alex’s heart beat furiously in expectancy and 
anxiety. 

A cold chill came over her, and it still lingered, 
making her pale and shivering, when the con- 
cierge returned, closely followed by Mademoiselle 
Gauthier herself. 

“Tt is really you, mademoiselle, my little 
Greek !” she exclaimed, putting away the lovely 
face to gaze upon it, and then drawing it to her 
breast again. ‘‘ My little Alex, really, really !” 

“Tt is really I, mademoiselle !” responded Alex 
between tears and laughter. 

“And the good papa—where is he?” asked 
mademoiselle. 

“T left him in Greece.” 

« And your maid—where is she ?” 

*T have none. I came all alone. 
brave ?” 

* Alone! Mon Dieu! A child like you alone? 
With that face—alone! Iam astonished! Has, 
then, the good papa gone mad? = ItisasI ex- 
pected. Such solitude as that of the Greek villa, 
no society, no friends, no neighbours, only melan- 
choly and monotony, have been too much for 
monsieur. I had fears always that his brain was 
not quite right. It was madness to live in such 
seclusion—” 

“Oh, mademoiselle, indeed you are mistaken. 
Papa is not mad. He is quite well, only I was 
obliged to go to England and he could not ac- 
company me. He gave me in charge to the 
captain of the steamer, who put me on board the 
train and in charge of the guard. Ihave cone 
without accident, and am just arrived. Papa 
told me to come directly to you from the 
station——” 

« And quite right. But alone? Ah, I cannot 

et over my surprise. We donot such things in 
nce. You are on your way to England?” 

“Yes. Can you direct me to alodging for the 
night ?” 


Am I not 
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“IT will take you to the house of my cousiu 
and will spend the night with you and see you 
off,” cried the ex-governess. ‘* Will you enter 
with me, while I ask leave of absence ?” 

«Let me wait here, please,” pleaded Alex, not 
wishing to encounter the young ladies whom she 
could see looking out at her curiously from the 
upper windows. ‘ You won’t be long ?” 

« But a minute,” declared the governess. 

She hurried away and Alex re-entered the cab. 
It was fully ten minutes when she returned, 
dressed for her ride. 

“T shall have you all to myself to-night, my 
little one. How lovely you are grown! I can 
scarcely realise that it is my little Greek maiden, 
here in Paris. What brought you from the 
Grecian hermitage, my child ?” 

« Business in England. I am going for papa.” 

The ex-governess arched her brows expres- 
sively. Evidently, she considered Mr. Strange 
not in his right mind to permit his beautiful 
young daughter to travel unattended and so fer, 
and all Alex’s protestations had not been able to 
shake her opinion. 

“You did well to come to me directly, she 
said, gravely. “The world is full of wolves 
seeking to devour lambs like you. _I shall take 
eare of you to-night. Have you friends to meet 
you in London ?” 

«No, I know no one in England.” 

“You have letters of introduction, then, to the 
people with whom you are to do business ?” 

“Not exactly, but I shall make acquaint- 
ances.” 

« But what will be thought of you if you travel 
alone? Who will wait upon you? The good 
papa used toshield youfrom every rough breeze. 
To send a child like you so farand alone on 
business! Oh, it is not possible that you have 
tired of the solitude and loneliness, and have run 
away from home ?” 

« How can you think that of me?” cried Alex, 
reproachfully. “ You know that I love papa 
better than my life! Run away from home? Oh, 
no, no, indeed!’ 

«“ But what business can a child like you have 
in a far foreign country ? People will look upon 
a beautiful young girl travelling alone with sus- 
picion.” 

“I do not wish to travel alone. I have aletter 
to you from papa, asking you to find me a good 
maid or companion, an elderly person, whose 
presence will be a protection to me, but who 
will not seek to know my plans, or in any way 
interfere with me!” 

“I can, fortunately, recommend to you, my 
child, a very good English servant who will see 
you saiely to your friends in England. She at- 
tended a young lady who came to the pensionnat 
this very day, and she returns to England to- 
morrow. She is spending the night at the 
pensionnat, and as I know her intended route I 
will see you to the station in the morning and 
place you in her charge,” said Mademoiselle 
Gauthicr, in a tone of satisfaction. “I will 
exact a promise from her not to leave you until 
you see your friends.” 

Mademoiselle’s cousin was at home. Bidding 
the cabman wait, she conducted Alex to the 
low story immedi:t ly above the ground floor. 

Madame received and welcomed both with 
warmth and genuine kindness. She made Alex 
welcome ; ordered her luggage brought up, and 
removed her hat and wraps. 

The simple hospitality proffered with a real 
kindliness dispelled the sense of home-sickness 
the cirl had suffered, 

She grew merry and bright, and talked of fher 
howe and her father with enthusiasm. But she 
was careful to avoid all reference to her mission 
to England, or the probable duration of her stay 
there. 

As may be supposed, Alex made no allusions 
to the young earl or to Spiridion. 

The evening wore away in pleasant converse. 
Madame gave up her own bed to her guests, and 
retired to a sofa in her little saloon. Alex slept 
in the arms of her fond old governess and dreamed 
of heme and her father. 

The next morning, Mademoiselle Gauthier 
noticed that the young face of Alex was graver 
than of yore; that the sweet sapphire eyes had 


a serious look they had not formerly known; 
that the girl had grown self-reliant and thought- 
ful; that the lovely features wore a resolute ex- 
pression ; and that while she had lost nothing of 
her exquisite gentleness, she seemed to have 
grown out of her happy, merry childhood, and 
to have suddenly become a woman, brave, strong 
and heroic. 

«A child still in innocence and ignorance of 
the world,” she thought; “a woman in feeling 
and purpose. With her warm heart, impulsive 
nature, her beauty and her genius, what is to be 
her future? Surely monsieur must be mad to 
send her forth like this ‘on business.’ ” 

After breakfast, which was served early, a cab 
was ordered, to convey Alex and her former 
governess to the railway station. Alex thanked 
her hostess watily for her hospitality, and 
kissed her good-bye. 

“ You will always be welcome, in my little 
apartment,” said madame, kindly. “ You must 
stop with me over night on your return to 
Greece.” 

An arrangement was speedily made with Mrs. 
Tompkins, who agreed to protect and watch over 
Miss Strange on the journey to England, ansi to 
see her safely to her destination, on considera- 
tion of having her expenses paid. 

Madame Gauthier was convinced that no harm 
could come to Alex under such protection. 

The passage to Dover was made in good time, 
and the travellers arrived in London that even- 
ing, stopping at the Charing Cross Hotel. 

“My home is in Lancashire,” said Mrs. Tomp- 
kins. “I ought to go home to-morrow evening, 
miss, but I can take you wherever you may wish 
to go.” 

**T am going to Penzance,” said Alex, “to a 
place called Mount Heron.” 

“T have heard of it,” said Mrs. Tompkins. 
“ Everybody heard of the place years ago, when 
the great Mountheron tragedy was the talk of 
all England. But the mention of such things is 
not suitable before a young lady like you.” 

«Tf you can take me to Mount Heron, I shall 
be greatly obliged to you, Mrs. Tompkins,” said 
Alex. “I can easily supply myself with a maid 
there, I daresay.” 

“T will go with you. We will take the first 
train, which will bring us to Penzance to-night. 
We may possibly reach Mount Heron before we 
sleep.” 

Mrs. Tompkins rang for a Bradshaw’s Guide, 
and found that there was time to catch the 
mail-train. 

Alex had time to write a few lines to her 
father, informing him of her safe arrival in 
England, and that she was about to start for 
Penzance, under the protection of a serving- 
woman who had accompanied her from Paris. 

Had she undertaken too much? She was but 
a weak, frail girl, unused tothe world; how 
would she be able to cope with the task she had 
grappled? Would she bring ruin on herself and 
on the father she loved more than her life? Or 
would she, in her weakness, conquer success ? 
Time alone could tell. 

(Zo be Continued.) 
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GLORIA; 


OR, 
MARRIED IN’ RAGE. 
——__-_-- <> --——-- — 
CHAPTER XLVI. 

Tue woeful young face of Gloria touched the 
heart of Father Moriarty, who had, indeed, 
been rather inclined to reprove the capricious 
beauty. 

“Be comforted, my child,” he said. “You 
cannot recall an ocean steamer that has sailed, to 
be sure. It must go on to its destination, taking 
young Lindsay with it, but——” 

“ Every day will take him farther and farther 
from us!” sighed Gloria, interrupting the 
priest. 

“I was about to say you can write to him by 
the next mail. New York is but twelve days’ 
postal distance from here. You can write and 
bring him back.” 








Gloria’s heart caugiit the hope; her eyes 
brightened. 

« Have you got his address, Father Moriarty ?” 
she inquired. 

“Yos. The General Post Office, New York.” 

“TI will write by the next mail,” exclaimed 
Gloria. 

But the next moment her face clouded over. 

“ Perhaps it would not be just in me to ask 
him to come back—to put him to so much useless 
expense and disappoint him of his tour,” she 
added, with a profound sigh. 

“'Then, my child, you can write and tell him 
of the three letters you sent to St. Inigoes, invit- 
ing him to return to you, and which, by some 
inexplicable fatality, never reached him. Write 
that, and he will come back all the same.” 

“JT will! The mail leaves St. Inigoes to-mor- 
row afternoon. Weare going there in the morn- 
ing. So, dear sir, if you will kindly supply me 
with writing facilities, I will write now, so as to 
have my letter ready to take to the office in the 
morning.” 

“ Certainly, my dear ; follow me into my little 
study. You can sit down at my table.” : 

Gloria arose with alacrity, but was gently 
pulled back by the hand of Miss Dc Crespigney, 
who said : 

“ Under your favour, sir, T think it is scarcely 
a proper and lady-like action for my niece to 
persevere in pursuing this young man with letters 
and petitions for his return.” 

“My dear lady, he is her husband,” remon- 
strated the priest. 

« By an insane marriage ceremony that was a 
profanation of the holy sacrament of marriage.” 

« No, no, Miss De Crespigney, for he was sin- 
cerely and unselfishly attached to her, and most 
worthy of her regard, which, at length, you see 
he has won.” 

“And cares nothing about, or he would not 
have gone off so suddenly. She has written to 
him three times already without receiving an 
answer. That should be a warning to her not to 
write again.” 

“« My dear lady, he never got the letters.” 

« How are we to know that?” 

« He told me so every mail-day that he came 
back disappointed from St. Inigoes.” 

“ Oh-h!” exclaimed Miss De Crespigney, with 
such an incredulous sneer that Father Moriarty 
hastened to add : 

; ** So you see that I have proof positive of what 
say.” 

Gloria supplemented his remark with the very 
ewphatic words: 

“T would take David Lindsay’s simple word 
against the solemn oath of any other man, ex- 
cept Father Moriarty.” 

The old priest bent his head and slightly 
smiled. 

“ Well, do as you please. Go your own road to 
ruin. I have done the best I can to save you, 
and now I wash my hands of you,” wrathfully 
exclaimed the old lady. 

“Thank you, Miss De Crespigney,” said 
Gloria. 

But whether the expressed gratitude was for 
“doing her best,” or for “washing her hands,’ 
Gloria did not say. 

“ Father Moriarty, shall I go to the study ?” 

Yes, my dear.” 

“Now, stop. You are not to suppose that I 
am going to linger here all the afternoon waiting 
for you to write your foolish letter. No! We 
must go to Promontory Hall at once,” said Miss 
De Crespigney. 

«« My dear lady, the boat has returned to the 
landing to bring over some provisions—a barrel 
of flour and a barrel of pork and a load of wood 
—and it will not be back for two hours. In the 
meantime, my housekeeper is preparing dinner, 
which I hope you will oblige us by staying to eat. 
And while we wait Gloria can write her letter. 
Come, my old friend, you know it is not right 
that this young married couple should be kept 
apart by a misunderstanding.” 

Miss De Crespigney yielded the point very re- 
luctantly, and then, as the priest was about to 
show Gloria into the study, she stopped him again 
with a question: 


“You spoke of your housckeeper preparing 
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dinner for us. Is it possible that you are per- 
manently located here ?”’ 

« Yes, for the remainder of my life, as far as I 
can see. My age and infirmities unfit me for 
service at the altar; but I am very well able to 
perform the easy duties of superintending this 
charity. The air also is much better than that 
of St. Inigoes, being perfectly free from malaria ; 
and the life suits and invigorates me.” 

“T am glad to hear that. What household 
have you here.” 

«A very limited one—my old housekeeper, 
Mrs. Martin, who suffered so much with chills 
that she determined to leave St. Inigoes, and 
was therefore asked to take service here ; the old 
flagman, whose growing infirmities made him 
too weak to bear exposure in all weathers as 
signalman at the steamboat landing, and, finally, 
Annie, his wife, who is an excellent cook and 
laundress. You see, my dear lady, we are alto- 
gether an establishment of old people at this 
season of the year. In the summer, when the 
sick children come down, we have to get more 
help.” 
“ You said that in the absence of the children 
the house becomes the winter refuge of such 
aged poor as seek its shelter. Have you many 
such inmates now ?” 

«A very few. There are happily not many of 
that class among us: We have four old women 
and two old men. They only require food and 
shelter during the hard months. They are able 
to wait on themselves, and when summer comes, 
if they should not succced in getting light work 
on the farms, they can be employed here to help 
take care of the children.” 

“That David Lindsay is a very strange young 
man,” Miss De Crespigney was obliged to ad- 
mit. 

“He is one in ten thousand,” answered the 
old priest. 

“Oh, I like his work somuch—so much. I 
glory init. I have but one regret in thinking 
of it all—the destruction of the cottage, the dear 
old cottage, precious to memory from so many 
happy associations. The happiest days of my 
childhood and youth were passed in that cottage. 
It seems such a pity to have pulled it down,” 
said Gloria, with a sigh. } 

«Pulled it down! Bless you, it is not pulled 
down. Nor was it expedient that it should be. 
There was a plenty of room for the Children’s 
Home without removing the old house. Come 
to the back door for a moment and take a look 
at it,” said the old priest, rising and leading the 
way to the rear of the hall. 

“Oh! There is the dear little house!” she ex- 
claimed, as Father Moriarty threw open the 
door and revealed the familiar scene that had 
been previously concealed by the larger buildings 
in front. 

“Yes, there it is,” said the old man, “com- 
plete, with its little fence, shed, beehive, fruit 
trees, garden, and even wood pile, just as it was 
when the good Widow Lindsay passed out of it 
to her eternal home. David Lindsay would not 
permit a bit of the furniture to be removed.” 

“Oh, let me write my letter there, dear 
Father Moriarty !” exclaimed Gloria. 

“Why, to be sure you shall, if you wish. And 
luckily there is a fire in the house. I had it 
kindled this morning to dry the walls, which had 
gathered a little dampness. Go in, the door is 
open; I will step to the study and bring you 
writing materials,” answered the priest, turning 
backward. 

Gloria passed out of the door into the back 
porch and down two steps into the clean back 
yard of the “home,” and through a gate into a 
narrow lane that was left to run between the 
grounds of the new place and the little cottage 
garden. She opened the familiar smali wicket 
gate and passed up the short walk and entered 
the house. 

_Yes, it was just as she had scen it last. Every 
piece of furniture in its place. The old dame’s 
bed, with its gay patchwork quilt and its snow- 
white ruffled pillows, the chest of drawers with 
its fringed white dimity cover, and the old family 
Bible on top, and the oval looking-glass orna- 
mented with peacock’s feathers above, the corner 
cupboard with its glass doors, the tall corncr 








clock ticking cheerfully, and between them the 
open fireplace with its bright brass andirons, 
red brick hearth, and cheerful wood fire. And 
there, in their favourite corner, coiled up 
comfortably, Priscilla and Nicholas, the cat and 
dog! 

All so natural and familiar that the girl half 
expected to see the sweet old face of Dame 
Lindsey smiling on her from some open door. 

But there was no one but Priscilla and Nicho- 
las to welcome her. 

Priscilla got up slowly, stretched herself, 
yawned frightfully, and came towards Gloria 
and rubbed up against her dress affectionately. 

Gloria, always respondent to the love of poor, 
dumb creatures, stooped down and caressed her, 
and then went and spoke to Nicholas kindly, and 
asked him how he did. 

But Nicholas only opened his eyes and winked 
sleepily, wagged # good-natured recognition, 
and fell off dozing again. Nicholas was grow- 
ing very old. 

‘Lhe priest now appéeated with paper, pens and 
ink, which he plaeed upon the table. 

« Thank you, dear Fathet Moriarty. How very 
good of you to bring me here,” said the girl, os 
she received them. 

You are welcome to anything I can do for 
you, my child. Now dinner will be ready in 
an hour. Can you get through your task in that 
time ?” 

“Yes, sir—at least I think so; if not, I can 
finish it at Promontory Hall.” 

“ Very well; I will try to occupy Miss De 
Crespigney by taking her to talk to sothe of our 
old people. ~ She was always somewhat in- 
terested in the poor,’ said the old man, as he 
left the house. y 

Gloria began her lettet, telling David Lindsay 
that she wrote on the dear old table by the cot- 
tage fire on Sandy Isle, to which she had come 
down to see him, after having written three 
Iotters to recall him, without having received an 
answer to one. 

She told him of her unchanged affection and 
esteem, of her great anxiety and distress while 
waiting to hear fromi hint, and of her resolution 
to come down to the island, and her disappoint- 
ment at finding him absert, and her gricf at 
learning for the first time the passing away of 
the dear old dame. 

She expressed her gratification in the good 
fortune that had come to him, and especially in 
the fact that he was master of Gryphynhold in 
his own right, rather than through herself. 

But that subject, she declared, was too long to 
be entered upon except in a personal interview. 
She wrote of her hearty sympathy in the good 
work he had commenced, and she promised her 
own future co-operation. 

She told him frankly of her strong wish to see 
him, but of her scruples about asking him to re- 
turn, lest she should put him to unnecessary 
expense and disappoint him in his plans of 
travel. 

She then impulsively added, that if he pre- 
ferred, she would come over and join him at any 
point he might designate. 

She concluded her letter by assuring him of 
her own unalterable fidelity, and of her un- 
shaken confidence in his own. 

She wrote impetuously, and therefore very 
rapidly, and she had filled half-a-dozen sheets of 
note-paper, and said all that she had to say in a 
letter, before the old man, John, late flagman of 
the landing, came to tell her that dinner was on 
the table. 

She sealed and directed her letter, put it in 
her pocket, and arose to go. 

She followed Uncle John to the old priest’s 
private dining-room—a clean, warm, plain, little 
apartment, with bare walls and bare floor, and 
windows shaded only by paper blinds; plain 
deal chairs and tables, and a good, open fire of 
oak and pine wood. 

A pair of roast fowls, with potatoes and tur- 
nips, followed by a rice pudding, and finished 
by so excellent coffee and cake—such was the 
dinner. 

As soon as it was over the two ladies took 
leave of the old priest, entered the boat which 
was ready to receive them, and were rowed back 





to La Compte’s Landing, where their servants 
were anxiously looking out for them while 
watching their luggage. 

They had not suffered from hunger, for they 
were of the provident kind who always carry 
a supply of cakes and fruit in their travelling- 


gs. 

They helped to remove the light luggage into 
the boat, which then took the whole party up 
8 oer as far as the new pier of Promontory 

all. 

The sun was setting behind the far distant 
western hills as they approached the picr. 

It was with somewhat sorrowful emotions that 
Gloria looked again tipori the old home in which 
her childhood had been 80 lonely and her girl- 
hood so unutterably wretched. 

They landed at the piet, atid the boatman se- 
cured the boat, and then offered to assist in 
carrying the valises and other things up to the 
house. 

It was syne dark vety fast, so the whole 
party would have walked fast but for their con- 
sideration of Miss De Crespigney. 

The next day Gloria, under the convoy of old 
Laban, drove across the Neck to the mainland 
and on to St. Inigoes, where she made many in- 
quiries concerning the Icttcrs she had directed to 
that office, but obtained no satisfaction. No 
such letters as she described had arrived there 
she was assured. 

She posted her own letter and returned to 
Promontory Hall. 

Meanwhile Miss De Crespigney had spent the 
day in investigating the condition of the estate, 
and “taking stock” of house and grounds so 
thoroughly as to be able to make an accurate 
and satisfactory report to her absent nephew. 
She found the overseer who had been appointed 
by Colonel De Crespigney to be a thoroughly 
faithful and efficient man, notwithstanding that 
the serving people had taken advantage of his 
temporary absence at a prayer mecting to hold 
a harmless jubilee. 

On the third day Miss De Crespigney and her 
party set out on their return to Liverpool, where 
they arrived in due time. 

They went back to the same hotel and were 
assigned to the same rooms. 

As soon as they had refreshed themsclves with 
a bath and a change of dress, Miss De Crespig- 
ney and Gloria went into their pleasant private 
parlour, and the old lady rang and inquired 
whether any letters had been left for them dur- 
ing their absence. 

The waiter went down and soon rcturned with 
one letter. 

That was from Madame De Crespigney. It 
was from Liverpool, and contained startling in- 
telligence. 

Miss De Crespigney first read it over in 
silence, and with frequent arching of her brows, 
pursing of her lips, and suppressed chuckle, 
that mystified and amused Gloria. 

At length, having come to the conclusion, she 
cleared her throat, assumed an expression of 
grave importance, and said : 

“Here is a communication that I hope wil! 
prove edifying and instructive to your inexperi- 
ence, my dear.” 

Gloria held out her hand to take the open 
shect. 

“No, I will read it aloud to you,” said Miss 
De Crespigney. 

(To be Continued) 





Tur steam loading gear at Shoeburyness has 
recently passed satisfactorily a severe trial, and 
the advocates of the system have reasonable cx- 
pectation that it will eventually prevail over the 
rival system of steam and hydraulics. It is very 
doubtful whether the plan adopted for working 
the guns of the “'Téméraire’’ will be applied to 
any other ships of the Royal Navy. 

A New Lieurnovuse.—The light on Holy 
Island, Lamlash, is shown to the mariners for 
the first time. This light will be of great value 
to the shipping trade of the Firth of Clyde, as 
it opens up an important anchorage for vessels 
to take shelter in Lamlash Bay. 
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A DECEPTIVE MARRIAGE. 
en 


SHE was a bright, clever, commonplace girl, 
this Marian Grove, with the kind of beauty de- 
pendent largely on youth and health, black eyes, 
black abundant hair and fresh colour; the kind 
of girl who seldom refines but grows careless 
and coarse towards middle life. There were 
three of the Grove daughters, the eldest twenty- 
two, the youngest seventeen. I need not tell 
you the great end and aim of their lives was 
marriage. 

Marian little imagined how easily she was to 
accomplish her purpose, and the small amount 
of satisfaction it would bring her. She was 
engaged to stand in some tableaux for a charit- 
able purpose, and had made all arrangements, 
when she learned that her lover had a special 
engagement for this evening. 

“Tm sorry,” she said. “But you see they 
depend upon me, and the parts are all 
arranged.” 

“ Phil Conover is to be init, of course,” said 
the young man, moodily. 

“Oh, he is one of the managers. They couldn’t 
do anything without him. 

He felt that it would be very unreasonable to 
ask her to give it up because he was jealous of 
Phil Conover, the idiotic puppy who was as proud 
of his handsome face as any foolish girl! And 
Marian enjoyed working on her lover's fears, for 
she was trying her best to bring him to terms. 
Something must be done to keep them out of 
poverty’s clutches. 


{FROM HIS GATES.] 





They almost quarrelled. She decided that if 
he didn’t mean anything she mightas well know 
it now. She had wasted enough time over him. 

The night of the entertainment came, and it 
was a grand success. It ended with a very 
elegant mock marriage in pantomime. Miss 
Grove was the bride, Phil Conover the groom, 
and they were greeted with rapturous ap- 
plause. 

Roy Donaldson made a great effort, and came 
in at the fag end of the evening. The sight of 
te woman he believed he loved truly and 
honestly marrying another man, even in jest, 
roused his boyish passion to an insane jealousy. 
He made her put on her wraps and say good- 
night. 

She wanted to stay to the little supper, but 
she studied her lover's face. 

“He certainly is in earnest,” she mused, “ and 
I won’t risk the chance.” 

She listened to his foolish lover-like upbraid- 
ings, and at last retorted, rather vexed: 

‘It was only in fun, as you know very well. 
And a man has no right to find fault, unless he 
wants to marry the girl in earnest !” 

“And I do,’ Roy Donaldson replied, all 
aflame. Did you think I meant nothing? If 
Ihave waited to speak it was because—but I 
will speak now. Nay, more—will you marry 
me this very night? Then I shall have some 
lawful claim upon you, a right to——” 

“Roy, are you in earnest ?” she said; and he 
felt her trembling on his arm, but not with the 
emotion he fancied. “And to-night? I don’t 
mind. I love you so that I would do anything 


at your bidding. But if mother should be 
vexed ?” 

“T will make it all right with her,” the young 
man said, huskily. There was his father, but 
no matter now. 

They went to the parsonage. The parson 
demurred at first at the haste and privacy, but 
Marian was nineteen and Donaldson twenty-two, 
and the parties seemed to know their own minds. 
And in a few moments they were man and 
wife. 

It was to be kept secret for various reasons. 
In about a month Roy Donaldson would finish 
his legal studies and be admitted to the Bar. 
His father was a rich man, and he an only son, 
but Mr. Donaldson always declared he would 
rear no idle shirk to prey upon and demoralise 
society. He had placed him under the super- 
vision of an old friend. 

‘To do young Donaldson justice, he had con- 
tracted no vices through his collegiate years. 

The young couple came home and confessed 
to Mrs. Grove, who was surprised, to say the 
least. 

“TI should like to have it kept secret until I 
am all through and have visited my father. He 
has my future life planned, and I owe him that 
respect. I would rather tell him than write.” 

Mrs. Grove promised everything, and kissed 
her new son with much effusiveness. Marian’s 
mother was nota lady, certainly. But then he 
did not expect to live here with her. 

He might have been a little annoyed at the 
manner his sisters-in-law received the tidings. 








Carry, the youngest, pronounced it the besi 
joke of the season. Emily thought it a lucky 
hit at first, then rather modified her views. 

They talked till long past midnight. Marian 
felt so elated that she could not get asleep. 
No doubt but that Mr. Donaldson would he 
angry at first, but she was Roy’s wife, and he 
was very much in love with her, and she would 
manage somehow. 

Roy Donaldson did not sleep any, either. He 
was very much infatuated, very jealous of his 
charmer, and felt then that he never could have 
been happy without her. Would his father be 
very much vexed ? 

He was strict and stern in some things, but 
had always treated Roy kindly. His mother had 
been dead several years. 

Marian managed to retain her hold over her 
husband. 

She gave up her ether flirtations, outwardly 
at least, and devoted herself to him. He was 
generous with his unused allowance, and in- 
sisted upon paying her board to her mother, 
which she received gladly, though with a small 
show of reluctance. 

Roy passed a brilliant examination, and was 
duly congratulated. 

His father sent him money for a tour, but 
instead he fitted out his wife witha new ward- 
robe. : 
And then he was a little disappointed in her 
showy tastes. 

She was caught by a pattern of imitation 
lace, very conspicuous indeed. 

“Only sixpence a yard! Think of it. I'll 
have my blue cambric trimmed with it. I shall 
want about fourteen yards of it,” she ex- 
claimed. 

“TIT don’t want you to have this common 
stuff on a dress. Don’t buy such things at all. 
They show a woman’s true taste,” said Roy. 

** Don’t be foolish, dear,’’ in a very low tone. 

The lace was cut off. 

Then she bought some bright green gloves, 
because it was a stylish colour,and Roy bit his 
lip in silence. 

Once in the street he began a lecture upon 
dress. 

“His mother had always worn such beautiful 
laces and such quiet-colours.” 

“Oh, black is well enough when you get old,” 
she interrupted; “but I like colours. I’ve no 
fancy for making an old guy of myself.” 

Reasoning with her was useless; but he re- 
solved the obnoxious dresses should never be 


“worn. 


He must try hard to improve her. 
The next day he went to say good-bye, and 
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she surprised him witha pair of-cheap bracelets 
in gilt and black, which she thought very sty- 
lish. 

« And only ten shillings for the pair.” 

“I don’t like imitation jewellery any better 
than I like imitation laces,” was his quiet re- 


ly. 

Py. It will be different when I take her under 
my care,” he m “She is handsome, and 
she could be beautifully dressed. How lovely 
she looked in that white bridal array that 
night !” 

e went home, and his father received him 
most cordially. 

‘ Here is an old friend,” exclaimed his father, 
smilingly, as a young girl entered the supper- 
room. ‘ Surely you can’t have forgotten Nelly 
Falconer ?” 

“Why, Nelly—Miss Falconer!” in genuine 
amazement, holding out his hand to a slender 
girl with soft brown eyes and soft brown hair, 
rather pale, perhaps, but not sickly-looking, and 
with a most exquisite natural delicacy. 

* Plain Nelly, isn’t it so, kitten? My adopted 
daughter. I kept it as a surprise, not knowing 
but you might turn jealous. Nelly has been 
living here five months, pouring out my tea and 
reading the paper to me when I’m tired. Well, 
Nelly, you would hardly know this tall boy 
again, would you?’ . 

And the old gentleman gave a cheerful 
laugh. 

«IT do not believe I should have,” she replied, 
with a frank smile that made her beautiful. 
“We have both changed so much since——” 

“ Since he carried you across the creek and let 
you fallin. You see I remember his misdeeds. 
Well, come and pour us both out some tea.” 

What a pleasant meal it was. 

He had never seemed to get quite so near his 
father . before. Ah, what good friends they 
might be! 

Mr. Donaldson unfolded his plans. He had 
partly secured a chance for partnership with one 
of the old law firms, and he wanted Roy to es- 
tablish himself in business there, but live at 
home, unless in very busy times. 

And then he spoke of Nelly. 

** Her father died about two years ago, you 
know. He and his gay second wife had run 
through with all that handsome property, and 
he had even risked Nelly’s few hundreds, 
which proved a dead loss. So I made an offer of 
adopting her, and her step-mother consented. 
It’s so much pleasanter to have a woman about 
the house. And I shall provide well for her. I 
shall put you in the way of making a good 
living, and feel free to do as I like with the 
rest.” 

“Don’t think I should grudge her anything,” 
said Roy, warmly. “It is delightful to have her 
here.” 

Roy thought : 

“How happy I could make father by marry- 
ing Nelly. We should live here in the old house, 
and our children—oh, Heaven, what was he 
—— of? Would it do to bring Marian 

ere ?”” 

He felt at once that Marian would not like this 
quiet life. 

To be sure, when he became established in 
Chester he could have her there, and Nelly could 
go on here with his father. 

Sweet little Nelly! She had been one of his 
boyish loves. 

A month passed delightfully. Passed! It 
flew on wings instead. 

Marian was not troublesome. She had her 
new finery and her freedom again. 

Meanwhile Roy Donaldson was looking his 
future steadily in the face. 

He grew strangely silent, almost dispirited, as 
he began to feel how impossible it would be to 
make Marian and his father assimilate. And he 
ought to confess his marriage at once. 

Would it make any difference in his father’s 
plans ? 

It certainly must about his remaining at 

ome. 

He resolved suddenly that he would see Marian 
again and talk over his future life. So he said 





to his father that he must return on a little 
unfinished business. 

** How long shall you be gone?” asked Nelly, 
glancing up, then dropping her eyes with a faint 
flush. ‘“ Now that we have you we are going to 
allow you only a tiny bit of freedom. Nodoubt 
we shall prove tyrants.” 

And she laughed. 

Roy met Mr. Bosworth on his way. 

** Ah, Mr. Bosworth, how do you do ?” 

«Well and hearty. Ihad nota thought about 
seeing you, yet strange to say you were in my 
mind. At West Haven, where I took the train, 
I encountered a gay party—the Grove girls, 
with Louis Cutter and Fred Downs, going off 
somewhere on a lark. I heard some one say you 
were rather sweet on one of them, but I daresay 
it was all gossip. Take the advice of an old 
friend, and now that you are away don’t keep up 
any old associations with them. That middle 
one has become the town talk with her would- 
be fine dressing and the manner in which she 
drives around with Fred Downs. Pity he 
couldn’t get a divorce and marry her. They'd 
be well-matched.” 

Roy Donaldson’s face burned with sudden 
anger. 

On leaving his friend he called upon Mrs. 
Grove. 

“Mary Ann never said a word about your 
coming. Did she know it? She and the girls 
have gone to a grand circus, and won’t be home 
until the last train. But—you’ll stay, of 
course ?”” somewhat hesitatingly. 

“No, thank you. I'll be over again in the 
morning. “She is well ?” 

* Oh, now, you’re not offended,are you? You 
see, they were all going, and she—I mean, you 
know, that no one supposes she is married, and 
Mary Annalways was such a favourite with the 
beaux. ’Tisn’t even as if you were here waiting 
upon her.” 

He said his good-night kindly, but in a state 
of extreme disgust. 

Marian came home by the last train. 

** Roy Donaldson !”’ she exclaimed. “ You don’t 
say so! Was he—did he—I mean——” 

“Oh, he was pleasant enough, but in my 
opinion he was mad as a hornet.” 

“Did you tell him who was with us?” 

“No; he didn’t ask.” 

‘It wasn’t Phil Conover, anyhow.” 

«It’s my opinion, Marian, that you'll be sorry 
you married him.” 

**His money has done good, you'll admit. I 
do wonder if he has told his father? I should 
really hate to go away now when I’m having 
a nice time. But I’m just dead tired, though 
it was too jolly for anything. Let’s go straight 
to bed.” 

Marian greeted Roy the next morning with a 
great deal of warmth, and yet she knew in her 
heart he was not the kind of man for her to be 
madly in love with. 

Strange to say, his infatuation died out more 
effectually there in her presence than it had in 
the five weeks of absence. A cold, bitter know- 
ledge seized his soul and wrung it with a throe 
of sickening pain. 

He sat down beside her, and took her hand 
in his. 

How different from the soft, slender hand of 
Nelly! 

Yet she did no work, while Nelly gardened, 
drove her pony, and made stray visits to the 
kitchen. 

Roy found no fault with her last night’s ad- 
venture. 

She confessed it, and said she was awfully 
disappointed. 

And now what had he done? Made it all 
straight with his father ? 

He said he had come to take counsel with her 
and discuss some plans. 

Then he laid before her his business pros- 

ects. 

“It will be best for us to have our own home. 
Father has an adopted daughter, a young lady 
who was a great favourite with my mother. 
They live together very happily, and my father 
has some peculiarities. He likes being entire 
mastcr of his own house, and a woman, a wife,” 





he added, with a faint smile, “likes being mis- 
tress of hers.” 

“Your father wanted you to marry that 
girl,” she said, decisively. 

“No. I did not even know that he had 
He has not hinted at such a 


«Then he will marry her himself. I do not 
see why he should be annoyed at your mar- 
riage.” 

— coloured vividly. He had not thought of 

t. 


Old men sometimes do such things. 

And he wished his father would commit some 
such folly that his own might seem more ex- 
cusable. 

Marian decided it would be better to keep the 
marriage a secret some time longer. Roy felt 
that it was wrong, but he yielded weakly, glad 
to put off the evil day, and experiencing no 
longing for Marian’s society. 

«* Why was it?” he asked himself, in alarm. 

How had this apathy, almost, distaste, come 
to succeed the fever heat ? 

He went to Chester, and began to establish 
himself there. 

He was young, ambitious, and with a certain 
vigour of intellect that was destined to make 
itself felt. 

The firm nodded sagely over their new mem- 
ber, and were proud of him. Mr. Donaldson 
was the happiest of men. 

Roy meant to be strictly true and honourable 
towards his absent wife. 

Circumstances master us all sooner or later. 
In the winter Emily Grove married a rich old 
widower. 

Mrs. Grove had a stroke of apoplexy, and 

ied 


Roy bought Marian some mourning clothes, 
and paid a few of the most important debts. 

There were many mortifying hints of scandal 
about Marian, who had gone around with the 
utmost freedom. 

Then he nerved himself for the interview 
with his father. ‘That it was trying and terrible 
you may imagine. Mr. Donaldson was fairly 
beside himself with anger, and sternly bade Roy 
begone out of his house, declaring that he 
should never more be son of his. ‘The decep- 
tion seemed so cruel to him, and the disappoint- 
ment of his cherished plan, the marriage with 
Nelly, was more than he could brook. 

Roy took the upbraidings with a grand and 
tender patience. The real nobleness of his 
character came out now. He had deserved all 
this and more, he said softly to himself. His 
way would be bitter, but he had sown the fatal 
seed, and must be pricked with the avenging 
thistle. 

He took a small cottage in Chester and sent 
for his wife and her sister. 

Marian was sorely disappointed, and took no 
pains to conceal her dissatisfaction. Life here 
was very dull. No throngs of admirers, no 
flattery, no rides, no gay suppers or evening 
amusements. To do Roy justice, he did try 
to entertain her, and most of all he desired to 
elevate her. 

“You used to be fond of poetry,” he said, one 
evening. ‘Think of the pretty little things 
you used to repeat when I first knew you. And 
if your voice could be trained, you would be 
quite a singer. Suppose you take lessons ?” 

«‘ What’s the use ?” and Marian yawned. “ We 
never go anywhere or see anyone. I might as 
well be buried alive.” 

At midsummer he sent them both to a third- 
rate seaside resort of their own choosing. And 
then another dreary winter. 

Mr. Donaldson would have relented if his 
son’s wife had proved an estimable woman. 
What he heard filled him with disgust and dis- 
appointment. Yet as the months went on he 
softened a little, and talked the matter over 
with Nelly, who said, in her tender, sympathis- 
ing voice: 

“Poor Roy! He has all the worst to suffer.” 

“What could have possessed him to do such 
a thing! A son of mine, with such a woman 
for a mother !”’ 

« But think how young he was!” 
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“That’s no excuse. He had no business to 
deceiveme. It serves him right to be un- 
happy.” 

Finally Nelly gained permission to call on 
Roy’s wife. Stopping at the office one day to 
deliver a message, Roy stepped in her pony- 
carriage, and drove her home. 

And when the two women were contrasted, 
Ne ‘lly with her nameless, enchanting refinement 

and the innocence of her pure girlhood, it made 
M: arian seem hopelessly coarse and common- 

place 
, Nelly soon understood that she did not love 
Roy, and pitied him profoundly. 

She was astonished when Marian said one 
day: : 

‘IT want you to drive me to Mrs. Donald- 
son’s” 

“TI cannot take you,” 
firmness. 

“You won’t!” she sneered. “I’m not blind. 
I can see your selfish plan! You mean to get 
around the old man and make him marry 
you.” 

“Oh, don’t go,” 
offend him beyond recall. 
of marrying me. Do wait awhile. 
softening a little.” 

“Tam going to-day. 
walk.” 

And she started to walk. 
temper by the time she reached the house that 
her face was flushed and her eyes shone with 

anger. 

Mr. Donaldson was pacing the porch, thinking 
of the comfort Nelly Falconer had proved when 
he was confronted by the irate woman, 

“Tam Mrs. Roy Donaldson, your son’s wife,” 
she said. 

A heated discussion ensued. 

It ended by his telling her that neither now 
or ever should she be admitted to his house. 

That evening he forbade Nelly visiting Roy’s 
wife in the future. 

Carry married an adventurer, for the sake of 
a change, she declared. 

Four years after her marriage Marian and 
Carry hired a roomy seaside cottage, and took 
hoarders. 

One day word was brought Roy that his father 
had been struck down by paralysis. 

For a week he hovered between life and death, 
then slowly improved. 

Speech returned, and between father and son 
all was peace. 

« Roy,” the old gentleman said one day, inhis 
broken, feeble tones, ‘when my will is read you 
may be surprised. I made it the day after she 
was here. I could not think of her ever taking 
your mother’s place, of her living and ruling 
here. SoI gave itall to Nelly. You are pros- 
pering ; you will have enough for her, more 
than she deserves. Oh, my boy, my heart has 
ached over your married life.” 

Roy stooped and kissed his father’s forehead. 
There were tears in his eyes. 

“You have done wisely,’ he made answer. 
* No one can regret my sad mistake more keenly 
than I. But with her it would be pouring money 
through a sieve. I shall always have enough for 
her to waste.” 

Death came peacefully. Marian was not 
summoned. 

After the funeral the will was read. To Roy 
was bequeathed two hundred pounds; the rest 
went to Nelly and her children, unless Roy con- 
tracted a second marriage and had children ; in 
that case the fortune was divided equally between 
them ali. 

Roy sent an account of this to his wife. She 
came fiying on in hot haste, and was furious over 
the will. 

They agreed to live separately. 
rapidly becoming a rising man, 

‘The years passed on. Sweet Nelly Falconer 
was twenty-four, and no suitor had gained her 
ear. 

“ Nelly, 


said Nelly, with gentle 


cried Nelly. “You would 
And hen ever thought 
I think he is 


If you won’t drive Pll 


He was 


” Roy said, gravely, one night, as they 


walked ~dP the beeches, “why do you not 
marry? I know you think you are defrauding 
me of my rights, but Iam making another for- 
tune. 


She was in such a | 


mother’s place,” and his voice trembled. “ You 
are so worthy, and it was my father’s wish. Do | 
not allow any foolish misgiving about me to keep 


He knew then that she was weeping. 

Obeying an ungovernable impulse he stooped 
and kissed her forehead. 

He understood whom she loved, and she knew 
that their only safety was keeping on either side 
of the great gulf. 

One evening the newsboys were hawking 
about an extra. 

“Terrible railroad accident ! Bridge broken ! 
Great loss of human life !” 

Donaldson bought it, and glanced over it 
briefly, sick at heart for the sufferers. 

The next morning his wife’s name was among 
the list of the dead. He started at once for the 
scene of the disaster. 

Roy waited a year before he would allow him- 


self to think of a second marriage. Marian 
should have respect, if not love. 
He had no fear of losing Nelly. How different 


this pure, high sentiment was from that brief, 
jealous madness. 

So the wedding morning drew nigh. It was 
September, more than two years since the acci- 
dent. 

Nelly was twenty-eight, a very sweet and 
gracious woman, with the tints of girlhood yet 
about her. They had planned out their trip, 
some grand mountain scenery, some lakes and 
rivers. 

*«T declare you grow younger every day,” said 
Cousin Grayson, “and Roy gets to look so much 
like his father. It will be their lives right over 
again.” 

He always remembered the picture she made 
one morning as she came down the broad steps 
in her soft grey silk with just a dash of scarlet 
in her walking-hat. The party were waiting as 
she had run back for some trifle. 

As she took her husband’s arm a stranger 
pushed rudely between. 

** Not so fast, Miss Nelly, if you please. I be- 
lieve this man is my husband !” 

Nelly uttered one wild cry, and dropped at her 
feet. Roy Donaldson stood as if turning to 
stone. Ah, he never could forget that face, that 
cruel, gibing voice. 

“Marian Grove !” 

“Marian Donaldson, if you please. Your law- 
ful wife, though you are masquerading here with 
a new bride.” 

“Good heavens! Then you were not killed ? 
What right had you to allow the world to be- 
lieve it? My poor stricken dove!’ and he had 
Nelly in his arms. 

« How could I help what the world said, when 
I lay senseless in a hospital? And how could I 
know that you meant to marry? When I did 
hear of it, I came.” 

“ Friends,” said Roy Donaldson, “ this woman 
was once my wife. Several of you know how 
honestly I believed her dead. Now let me go 
with my burthen—the sweet life so rudely 
blighted.” 

He carried her back to their rooms and laid 
her on the sofa. She opened her eyes. 

“Tt was such a terrible dream, my darling ;” 
and she shuddered. “Iam your wife, Roy. Oh, 
why do you look at me so, and why are you so 
pale? Did she come back? Do the dead rise 
out of their graves ?” 

Ah, he knew then the pain, the anguish, the 
madness of love. He threw himself on his knees 
beside her. 

“My darling, in His sight you are my wife. I 
never made any fight before. I bore the sin of 
my youth patiently. But now, if there is any 
law in the land, you shall be righted. You have 
the love of my manhood, of my wholesoul. Oh, 
can you be strong, be patient? Have I broken 
your sweet young heart? Oh, how could she 
take so cruel a revenge ?” 

Roy had two warm friends in the party—Mr. 
and Mrs. Sayre. 

The lady went to Nelly immediately, to make 
preparations for her return. 


Roy held an interview with Marian, to find her 





I want you to be happy here, to fill my 


| vengefully resolved that Nelly should not be his 
wife in her lifetime. 
«She would come back and live with him ; she 


would be the most devoted of wives,” with a 
sneer. 
This, then, was to be her course. A hard, 


bitter fight. If she had ever loved him—but 
she did not know the meaning of the word. In 
three months he obtained a divorce. 

One morning Nelly Falconer and Roy Donald- 
son were re-married in the little church, and 
went home arm-in-arm. 

“My darling, my own ‘true. wife,” he said, 
kissing her on the threshold of ‘her home. 
“‘ Nothing but death can ever separate us.” 

Happy children play on the = porch. 
There is something deeper than happiness in 
their mother’s eyes. She and Roy live in the 
present. They never disturb the shadows of the 
past. A. M.D. 








FACETILZ. 





A GOOD RECOMMENDATION. 


« Srr,” said a lad, coming down to one of the 
wharves, and addressing a well-known merchant, 
“sir, have you any berth for me on your ship ? 
I want to earn something.” 

« What can you do?” asked the gentleman. 

“T can try my best to do whatever Iam put 
to,” answered the boy. 

«What have you done ?” 

“T have sawed and split all mother’s wood for 
nigh two years.’ 

“What have you not done ?” asked thegentle- 
man, which was a queer sort of a question. 

«Well, sir,” answered the boy, after a 
moment’s pause, ‘I have not whispered once in 
school for a whole year.” 

“That's enough,” said the gentleman ; “ you 
may ship aboard this vessel, and I hope to see 
you the master of her some day. A boy whocan 
master a wood-pile and bridle his tongue must 
be made of good stuff.” 


No Doubit of it in England—A “ cardinal” 
virtue—temperance. —Punxch. 
A TEETOTAL SONG. 
« Daink to me only with thine ice.” 
—Punch. 


APPROPRIATE Piece of Jewellery for Con- 
firmed Play; goers—An Engaged” ring, with 
the “ Moonstone” set in “ Guinea Gold.” 

—Funny Folks. 
A QUERY FROM THE DAIRY sHOW. 


Tue old lady wishes to know whether hydro- 
phobia incubators are contrivances for hatching 
eggs by hydraulic pressure. —Funny Folks. 


. 


A GAME PRESERVE. 


Rep currant jelly. —Fun. 


GAME! 


Misrress: ‘Now, I don’t want your little 
girl to go away and say she has not been pro- 
perly caved for; she has had just what we have 
had.” 

Litre Grru: “No, I ain’t; 
none of that there pheasant.” 


I didn’t have 
—Fun. 

Sone for a Musical Pedestrian—“ Gale-ly the 
Troubadour.” —Funny Folks. 

Aw Appropriate Title for Mr. Gladstone’s new 
Likeness as a Woodcutter—The Axe-Premier. 

—Judy. 
IN RE THE CLEOPATRA. 

Ovent not a ship with the Needle on board to 
be a good one to tack ? —Judy. 
Srers from the Sublime to the Ridiculous— 
Russian steppes. —Judy. 
Tue High Level—Blondin’s rope. —Judy. 
Favourite Circassian Musical Instrument— 
The loot. —Judy. 
CONSIDERATE. 


‘Mistress (on coming home from the sea-side) : 


« Why, Jane, what’s become of the bullfinch ?” 
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Jane: “ Well, you see, m’m, it didn’t sing 
much, and looked droopin’ like, so cook put it 
ovt of its misery, and I ’ad it stuffed for my 
*at.”? —Punch. 


A CAT-ALOGUE. 


Tux annual cat show at the Crystal Palace has 
roved a great success. In the puss-suit of 
smowledge concerning this a-mew-sing animal, 

and all a-purr-taining to it, we might Lave had 
a tabby-lated any-tommy-cal cat-alocue; it 
would have tortus shellfish people to he more 
feline friends to our feline friends. At present 
some of us merely give ’em mouse room for what 
they can cat-ch. This is a mouse-tache on hnu- 
manity. —Fun. 
BANKRUPTURE. 

WHEN money is tight it is pleasant to know 
that banks can often be tided over. The banks 
of the Thames, for instance. —Fun. 


THE AGE IN WHICH WE LIVE. 
CARN-AGE. —Fun. 
VERY LIKELY NOT, INDEED. 


Frunxey: “Hi beg your pardon, sir, but his 
it a fact that we are to have Hamerican beef 
next Sunday ?” 

Ciry Man: “Certainly. My head clerk has 
recommended it to me as most excellent meat.” 

Fiunkeyr: “ Ho! very likely ’e ’as, sir, but hi 
don’t expect ’e ’as the educated palate that you 
hand me ’as.” —Fun. 

A PLAIN SET. APAREL-EL. 


Wren Dame Fortune’s sets are plainest, 
Half. of them are make believe ; 
Take no notice, that’s the sanest, 
She is laughing in her sleeve. 
Those who yield to dumps and dolour 
I regard as Fortune’s muffs, 
So TI scorn her stuck up choler, 
And despise her little cuffs. —Fun. 
Great Feat in Table-Turning.—By the Rus- 
sians in Armenia. —Punch. 


“4 FELLOW-FEELING MAKES US WONDROUS 


KIND. 
“Wuat! Going to leave us, James P” 
“Yes, sir. I am very sorry, sir, but I reall 


can’t put up with missus any longer.” 
«Ah, James, think how long I’ve put up with 


her !” —Punch. 
Navricat Title for the Female Novel Reader 
—The Skipper. —Punch. 
A “BAD EGG.” 
Ea-orism. —Punch. 


A LUCKY THOUGHT. 

Youne Lavy: “ Will you please let me have 
a pot of cold cream ?” 

CounTKY SHOPKEEPER (after some hesitation 
and search): “Ah! beg pardon, miss. I find 
we have not any cold cream just at present, but 
we have some excellent condensed milk.” 

—Fun. 
FASHIONABLE MEDICAL PRACTICE. 

Wesr Enp Puysictan: “ And so youare ailing ? 
What ace the symptoms ?” 

Farr Patiznr: “That's what I want you to 
decide ?”’ 

W. E. P.: “Me!” 

F, P.: “Yes. What symptoms ought I to 
have to make it imperative for us to winter in 
dear, delightful Rome ?” —Funny Folks. 

“SATTARA’S YOUNG MAN.” 
Tur Arab. —Funny Folks. 
Morro for Moses & Son—‘ Keep your Aaron.” 
—Funny Folks. 
CALIFORNIAN. 

Tue favourite weapon of the Chinese pirates 

is the Bohea knife. —Funny Folks. 


Cuxst Protectors—Chubb’s Locks. 
A “CHAPEL OF HE’s.” 
One appertaining to a monastery. 
- —Funny Folks. 
SIGNS OF THE WEATHER. 


Pantsx Ministrr: “ Well, Janet, I’ve missed 





your father from church for a Sabbath or two ? 
Is he ill ?” 

JanztT: * No—a—sir, he’s gaun tae—tae Mr. 
Newman’s kirk.” 

Parish MINISTER : 
that ?” 

JANET (eagerly): “’Cause he said tae ma 
mither yours had nae stove.” —Judy. 


“Dear me! How's 





STATISTICS. 





Lunacy in Enenanp and Wares.—The Com- 
missioners in Lunacy, in their thirty-first re- 
port, state that the returns to their office show 
the total number of lunatics, idiots, and persons 
of unsound mind registered as such in England 
and Wales on the lst of January last to have 
been 66,636—an increase of 1,720 upon that of 
the 1st of January, 1876. These numbers do 
not include 252 lunatics so found by inquisition, 
who reside in charge of their committees. The 
average annual increase of the last ten years 
—1867-1876° inclusive—has been 1,755. As to 
classification, the direction of the interpretation 
clause of the Act of 1845 has, as usual, been fol- 
lowed, and all patients maintained wholly or in 
part at the expense of parishes, unions, counties, 
or boroughs have been classed as paupers. ‘Those 
supported entirely by their relatives or friends, 
as well as soldiers, sailors, and criminal lunatics, 
maintained by the State at various public in- 
stitutions, are included under the denomination 
of “private patients.” Thus classified, the 
total of 66,636 on the Ist of January last con- 
sisted of -7,597 private patients, and 59,039 
paupers, showing an increase during the year of 
88 of the former, and 1,632 of the latter. 





TACT AND TALENT. , 





Ta ent is precious, lad, I own, 
But tact has far more in it, 
For talent points you to a goal, 

Tact shows you how to win it. 


Talent is earnest, sober, grave, 
Respectable, discerning ; 

Tact lends those qualities a grace— 
Tact saves while talent’s earnin;:. 


Tact is the life of every sense— 
Tact helps us, lad, in seeing ; 
It makes our hearing more acute ; 

Tact is the life of being. 


To tact we owe the judging taste, 
And our keen sense of smelling ; 

Tact, lad, is our fingers’ ends, 
And makes a touch e’en telling. 


Tact solves all riddles, makes us see 
Light through a muddy fountain ; 
By tact we walk o’er rocky road, 
By tact we climb steep mountain. 


Scorn not your talent, lad; let tact 
Lend talent grace and lightness : 

True talent and fair tact combined 
Will rival genius’s brightness. 


E. L. 





“GEMS. 





A cnerrrot heart is the richest of all human 
treasures ; for even gold. shines more brightly 
in the smiles of the sun. 

Wor.ipiy joy is a sun-flower, which shuts 
when the gleam of prosperity is over; spiritual 
joy is an evergreen—an unfading plant. ; 

Great thoughts are not produced amid noise 
and mirth; the mind’s thunderbolts, like the 
clouds, are forged in silence and darkness. 

We sleep, but the loom of life never stops ; and 
the pattern which was weaving when the sun 
went down, is weaving when it comes up to- 
morrow. 

Cuaziry, or love, is the connecting link which 





unites earth to heaven, and man to man. While 
this remains secure, justice, benevolence, truth, 
conscientiousness, will form parts of that beau- 
teous whole, without which the bonds of society 
must be unrooted, and this earth relapse into a 
second chads. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 





Scautorpep CauLIFLowER. — Boil the cauli- 
flower until tender, clip into neat clusters, and 
ack the stems downward in a buttered pudding 
ish. Beat acupful of bread crumbs to a soft 
paste with two table-spoonsfuls of melted butter 
and three of cream or milk. Season with pepper 
or salt, bind with a beaten egg; and with this 
cover the cauliflower. Cover the dish closely,. 
and bake six minutes in a quick oven. Brown 
it for five minutes, and send it to table very hot 
in the dish in which it was browned. 

To Press -Avurumn Leaves. —Press the 
leaves carefully between newspapers, taking 
care to avoid lapping one over another. The 
next day, take out the leaves and dry the papers. 
Put the leaves again in press, and the next day 
repeat the drying process. ‘This should be done 
three or four times, until all the moisture is ex- 
tracted from the leaves. This is troublesome, 
but the result will be brilliant. If the face of 
each leaf, after the first pressing, is brushed 
over with sulphuric acid, diluted one-half with 
water, the colour will be still brighter. Do not 
wax or varnish the leaves, as it gives them an 
unnatural gloss. ‘They can be made into sprays 
or garlands by means of the fine wire which 
florists use, twisted lightly around their stems. 

VrGeTaBLE Marrow Preserve.—Generally 
a large quantity of fruit is preserved every year 
for consumption, but owing to the failure in the 
hardy fruit crops, fruit has not been at hand to 
preserve. Every substitute that can be em- 
ployed to make up for the lack of preserved fruit 
should be utilised, and among these substitutes 
the vegetable marrow takes a high place. A 
thoroughly good and wholesome preserve can be 
made from this favourite vegetable, as has been 
repeatedly proved during the past few years. 
There is generally a great deal of waste in the 
vegetable marrow crop, and material out of 
which the preserve can be manufactured is quite 
lost. ‘Take care the fruit is soft enough on the 
outer skin for the point of a knife to penetrate 
it, and indeed the fruit can be cut and laid on 
one side for a few days before being used. The 
best marrow preserve we have yet tasted was 
formed of the pulp of the fruit after the rind 
was peeled off. This was cut small, and to 
every four pounds’ weight of it, three pounds 
of white sugar was added, and one-third ora 
little more of ground ginger, and the rind of a 
lnrge lemon cut small, and expressed juice of 
the lemon also. The whole should gently boil 
for the space of two hours. Some preserve 
made in this way was submitted to the Fruit 
Committee of the Royal Horticultural Society 
and highly approved by that body. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





Surrn, the American philosopher, writes :— 
The gravest beast is an ass; the gravest bird is 
an owl; and the gravest fish is an oyster; and 
the gravest man is an idiot; and the gravest 
beast yields rump steaks. : 

Tux recruits of the Royal Marines are to be 
supplied with a blue helmet, with a spike on the 
top. Itis said that this head-dress will super- 
sede the shako and busby. . 

A rumour is abroad that one of the chief 
officials of the British Museum will retire shortly, 
and if the reports regarding his probable suc- 
cessor are true, the change will lead to some- 
thing like a revolution in the Museum. 

Iv is stated that the Americans have purchased 
the standing obelisk at Alexandria. 1t was the 
companion of the fallen one, and originally 
erected by Thothmes III., and re-erected by 
Rameses II, at Heliopolis. 
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ITENT Tommy, Wriuam, and Cuartes W., three seamen in M. C. G., eighteen, medium height, of a loving disposi- 
CONTENTS, the Royal Navy, wish to co’ nd with three young | tion, fond of home, good-looking, would like to correspond 
—_—— ladies with a view to matrimony. Tommy is twenty-four, | with a young lady with a view to matrimony. Must be 
Page. Page. | medium height, light hair, fond of home and children. -tem 4 
,| William is twenty-five, medium height, fair,dark brown| Jack Toprait, twenty-five, brown hair, ood-looking, 
me Seve Pact - = z CorRESPONDENCE = - 0) hair, fond of home, music, and dancing. Charles ¥. is wiahee, to, corsenpand with a young lady about twenty- 
7 ghee eee twenty- , ciirly hair, good-looking, fond 0: me ree, fond of home. 
How To nx A Succrss- | ) Tue Forrest Hovsr ; enh dancing. . ‘ ‘ Bxarricx and Epiru, two friends, would like to corre- 
FUL SawrER - - - 76/ on, Evenarp's Ee- D.C., T. R., and M. C., three friends, wish to corre- | spond with two young portion. Beatrice is twenty, 
Wxo Dip It; on, THB PENTANCE,cominen co’ 95 | Spend with three young gentlemen. D. ¢. is twenty-two, | dark, medium height, of a loving disposition. Edith is 
Warp’s Secret - - 77 Meccceers> F medium height, f ary 3 and eyes. T. R. is eighteen, | twenty, fair, of a loving disposition, medium height. 
— mena ll 79 | Grorta; or, Married tal, fair, light brown hair, blue eyes. M. C. is seventeen, Respondents must be between twenty-three and thirty, 
on aeeeeeee menced , fair. » lo x 4 
on, Everary’s Re- in a - - 730} Mary and Nett, two friends, would like tocorrespond| A. G. , twenty-four, medium height, would like to 
PENTANCR - - + = 80 a with two young, mtlemen. Mary is twenty, tall, dark nd with a young lady. 
Poor Loo- - - - - 82] Poor Loo commence 746 hair and eyes. it is nineteen, auburn hair, dark, brown | Jnr, eighteen, brown hair, hazel eyes, good-looking, 
A Womaw Srurnzp - 85) im - + 2 2 + = = eyes. . -tempered, would like to correspond with a 
ConvicteD- = - - - 871 wWuo Dip It; oR, THE Caprarn’s Gia, a seaman in the Royal Navy, hazel eyes, | young woman with a view to . Respondent 
es Manrirp 99 | Warp’s Skcrer fond of home, would like to correspond with a young must be about the game age, brown hair, blue eyes, fair. 
te hy ime - e wenty-four. mestic preferred. 
A DecxprivE Mar- x or ” a ™ . M. and Trp oo friends, would like to = G. G. G., twenty-four, a seaman in the Royal Navy, 
vo: a lade ConvicrED commenc 754 | With two young ladies. F. M. is dark, tall, good-looking. | medium height, dark eyes, would like to correspond with 
ms cece Mt se 66 6 = 2 4 Ted is fair, tall, good-looking. Respondents must be | a young lady. P 
Statistics- - - - - 95/| , Woman Sponnep about seventeen. EXES Jim, twenty-five, dark hair and eyes, would like 
Gems - - = + = = 9 | commencedin - - = 757| VioLa,twenty-four, medium height, dark hair and eyes, | to correspond with a young lady about seventeen, fond of 
Housknorp TREA- would like to correspond with a young man about twenty, | music. 
surrs- - - - - - 9% | Tue Love Pact com- | | with a view to matrimony. Must be tall, and fond of} Darsr, Ross and Karure, three friends, would like to 
MISCELLANFOUS- - - 95 monced in = * * = 759) home, 2orrespond with three young “a ay AD view to 
T. F., a seaman in the Royal Navy, would like to corre- | matrimony. Daisy is twenty, fair. Rose is nineteen, 
aaa ta ee ad dark. Kathie is twenty, tall, fair. All are good-looking, 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Witu1aM C.—Silver was first coined by Phidon, King of 
Arzos, about 860 n.c., the epoch of the building of Car- 
thage, and about 140 years after the construction of Solo- 
mon’s Temple. 

Aaron E.—Vermilion is a mixture of sulphur and mer- 
eury,and is frequently found to turn to a dark brewn 
colour if exposed to the atmosphere. A remedy for this 
is said to be to add one eighth part flour of sulphur to the 
paint when mixing. To detect adulteration in vermilion, 
place a little on a red hot iron; if pure, it will evaporate 
entirely ; if not, there will be an earthy residue. 

Henry G.—This information, if reliable, cannot, how- 
ever, be of any service to you now. The following dis- 
covery has been made by a surgeon of the English army 
in China to prevent pitting or marking the face: “ That 
when in small-pox the preceding fever is at its height, and 
just before the eruption cqnemss the chest is thoroughly 
rubbed with croton oil and tartar emetic ointment. This 
causes the whole of the eruption to appear on that part of 
the body to the relief of the rest. It alsojsecures a full, 
complete eruption, and thus prevents the disease from 
uttacking the internal organs. This is said to be now the 
established mode of treatment in the English army in 
China by general orders, and is regarded as perfectly 
effectual. 

EvanGceLine.—Awmonia should not be used on the hair. 
{t injures the gloss and softness, causing it to become 
harsh and dry. The best way to cleanse the hair and —_ 
the scalp healthy is to beat up a fresh egg and rub it well 
in the hair, or, if more convenient, rub it well into the 
hair without beating. Rub the egg in wntil a lather is 
formed ; cocnsionally wet the hands in warm water, soft- 
ened with borax; by the time a lather is formed the scalp 
is clean; then rinse the egg all out in a basin of warm 
water, containing a teaspoonful of powdered borax; after 
that rinse in one clear warm water. 

W. T.—If violets are exposed to the smoke of a burning 
cigar they change colour and assume a tint of green, which 
is decided in rey to the brilliancy of their original 
colour. This is due to the ammonia in the smoke. 

A. P. W.—The woods which are heavier than water are 
Dutch oak, Indian cedar, ebony, lignum-vit~@, mahogany, 
heart of oak, pomegranate, vine. Lignum-vite is one- 
third heavier, pomegranate rather more. On the other 
hand cork, having a specific gravity of ‘24, and poplar -385, 
are the lightest woody products. 

A Younea Mecuanic.—Good glue should be a light brown 
colour, semi-transparent, and free from waves or cloudy 
lines. Glue loses much of its strength by frequent re- 
melting ; therefore, glue which is newly made is preferable 
to that which has been re-boiled. The hotter the glue the 
more force it wiil exert in keeping the joined parts glued 
together. In all large and loug joints it should be applied 
immediately after boiling. Apply pressure until it is set 
or hardened. 

Discontent.—The following method of ir parting to 
stoves a fine black polish, which will neith* . .urn off nor 
zive out an offensive smell, will perhaps suit you: Laimp- 
black is mixed with water-glass (a solution of silicate of 
soda) to the consistency of syrup and applied with a 
brush asa thin and even coating, then left twenty-four 
hours todry. Afterwards graphite, or black | mixed 
with gum water, is applied, and a polish obtained by rub- 
bing in the usual manner. 

Nurse.—A new drink to supply the place of gruel or 
barley water has been recommended by the “‘ Times of 
India '’—*‘ congee water,”’ or the liquor in which rice has 
been boiled. This drink is said to have three excellent 
qualities : it becomes impregnant with the properties of 
the rice boiled in it, and thus satisfies hunger ; it quenches 
thirst, and is a capital draught in fever attacks; and 
lastly, when taken warm in bed, it is good for bad colds 
and influenza. 

Carerur Carrir.—To clean white kid gloves make a 
thiek lather with white soap and warm water; it must be 
very thick, so that it can be turned upside down and not 
fall out ; put your gloves on ; take a soft cloth, and quickly 
apply the lather, and as quickly rub off with another soft 
clean cloth ; there must be as little moisture as possible 
to the lather; clean one finger at a time ; the gloves must 
not be allowed to get wet. 

Martua.—The following directions for making date 
cake come from a good source: ‘T'wo cupfuls granulated 
sugar, one cupful butter, one cupful milk, four cupfuls 
flour, four eggs, one-half grated nutmeg, one-half tea- 
spoenful ground mace, the grated rind of one lemon, and 
one pound of dates, stoned and chopped, and rubbed 
through flour, Add three teaspoonfuls of baking powder. 





spond with a young lady about twenty-one, fond of home, 
music, and children. 

FLoRENce, eighteen, tall, auburn hair, dark brown eyes, 
of a lovin isposition, wishes to correspond with a 
young quallemen, tall, dark, and of a very loving dispo- 
sition. 

Epwin, eighteen, dark, would like to correspond with a 

oung lady about seventeen, with a view to matrimony. 

e is fond of music. 


THE SEPTEMBER SUMMONS. 


Now brains, summer-rested, 
Behind the brown faces, 

Come back into harness, 
And buckle the traces, 

To drag wisdom onward, 
And upward, and far. 

To plack the me’s secrct 
From moonlight and star. 


Now teachers turn —y A 
The summer’s sweet leaf, 
And lay on its corner 
he autumn time’s sheaf ; 
Now an Alpeastock strangely 
Sinks into a pen, 
And the studio's limit 
Displaces the glen. 


Now fuet that were kissing 
The sands of the shore, 
Have donned sock and buskin, 
Foam-spangled no more ; 
Now the daughters of musie 
Count quavers and trills, 
Unblessed by the echoes 
Of clustering hills. 


Desk, pulpit, and rostrum 
Unreal seem yet, 

Rememb’ring the fountain 
*Mid buttercups set : 

And the town’s busy humming 
Seems echoing still, 

The drone of the bee-song, 
The whirr of the mill. 


But when the long twilight 
Brings dreamland, and rest, 

Busy brain will remember 
That on Nature’s breast 

There was brotherly welcome 
And lullaby song, 

To sooth and to strengthen 


And right labour’s wrong. E. L. 


Loutr and Mavp, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young gentlemen with a view to matrimony. 
Louie is eighteen, medium height, dark, good-looking. 
Maud is twenty-one, tall, fair, thoroughly domesticated, 
fondofhome. Respondents must be between twenty and 
twenty-five. 

Manta, nineteen, light hair, light blue eyes, medium 
height, of a loving disposition, would like to correspond 
with a young man of medium height, good-looking, fond 
of home. 

Mary, nineteen, golden hair, dark brown eyes, medinm 
height, wishes to correspond with a tall young gentle- 
man. 

Annte and Lovtr, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young gentlemen with a view to matrimony. 
Annie has dark hair and eyes, good-looking, fond of home 
and children. Louie is tall, good-looking, of a loving 
disposition. 

LoneLy ANNIE, seventeen, fair, dark blue eyes, fond of 
home, would like to correspond with a young sailor about 
twenty-three. 

Rosina, fair, medium height, would like to correspond 
with a young gentleman about twenty-four, and good-look- 


ing. 

f. M. and M. W., two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young men with a view to agg eg N. M. is 
nineteen, medium height, dark hair, hazel eyes, fir. 
M. W. is eighteen, tall, brown hair, blue eyes, fair, of a 
loving disposition. Respondents must be tall, dark hair 
and eyes. 

Pour, seventeen, good-looking, brown kair, violet 
eyes, would like to correspond with a young gentlemap 
with a view to matrimony. Respondent must be eighteen 
handsome, of a loving disposition, fond of music and 
society. 


P 





fond of home. 
ALrREp H. and Harry, two friends, would like t+ 
correspond with two young ladies, Alfred is twenty-five. 


J y igen Good ki: bi hair, hazel 

- Ja, Cig’ -loo) , brown eyes, 
would like to correspond with a@ young lady about the 
same age. 

EvERAkD, seventeen, grey eyes, fair, considered good- 
looking, would like to correspond with a yonne lany about 
sixteen. Respondent must fair, fend of home, blue 
eyes. 


Communications RECEIVED: 


Re is responded to by—C. S. C., seventeen, and 
short. 

K. M. by—Kate, twenty-one, medium height, fond of 
music, fair, blue eyes, of a loving disposition, thoroughly 
domesticated. 

i Txp S. by—E. L., twenty-two, fair, of a loving disposi- 
10n. 

Epwarp S. by—Sarah, twenty-four. 

‘ ae by—Jack W., twenty-six, fond of home, medium 
eight. 

Tom Tompron by—Lizzie, tall, fair, handsome, good- 

tempered. 

, J — Fie.prrecx by—Annie, medium height, dark, good- 

looking. 

Harry Portring by—Ewily, tall, good-looking, of a 
loving disposition. 

Hh S. by—H. 8., twenty, medium height, dark, and 
ving. 

A.¥rreD by—Anna, twenty-three, domesticated, fond of 
home and music. 

L. C. by--Marian, twenty-four, rather tall, fair, fond 
of home. 

Harry by—K. L., twenty-one, medium height, fond of 
home, loving. 

Pat by—A Loving Irish Lass, seventeen, fond of music 
and dancing. 

Maaaix by—J. B., 2 Good Templar, and a marine in the 


Navy. 
ED by—Nelly, nineteen, tall, fair, blue eyes, considered 
good-looking. 

~ oe by—L. L., eighteen, tall, thoroughly domesti- 
cated. 

Viota by—Tom, tall, dark, blue eyes, good-looking, 
fond of music. 
: oe by—Ted, twenty, tall, curly hair, dark, good- 
ooking. 

Frank by—M. M., twenty-four, of a loving disposition, 
thoroughly domesticated. 

T. T. by—Rob, seventeen, tall, fair. 

C. D. by~Mary, twenty-one, medium height, fair, blue 
eyes. 
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